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PRINTERS’ INK, 


“THE ROLL OF 
HONOR 


is a department among the advertising 


pages of Printers’ Ink in which every 
paper is entitled to appear which has 
submitted a detailed statement to 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Direc- 
tory of the number of complete and 
perfect copies issued for the period of 
an entire year preceding the date of 
such statement. No paper which has 
not submitted such a statement, cover- 
ing the period of one entire year, can 
secure a place upon the Roll of Honor 
for either Love or Money. 


PRINTER’S INK is the ove journal that can give such a department the 
integrity which makes it valuable to advertisers and the publicity which will 
produce results for publishers appearing therein. A rating in the Roll of 
Honor practically fixes the circulation of a paper beyond dispute. The 
establishment of such a method, capable of being kept all the time up-to-date, 
marks an era almost as important in scientific advertising as was the estab- 
lishment, in 1869, of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. The Roll of 
Honor is the only organized weekly service in existence anywhere through 
which the honest and progressive publisher, entitled to membership, can 
bring before the advertisers of the United States his increase of circulation 
for a week, a month or a quarter just past. It is a satisfactory guarantee of 
the publisher’s truthfulness and good faith. In reports of this kind every 
prominent advertiser is vitally interested. The Roll of Honor is a unique 
and choice service for choice mediums. It is the only authoritative source 
of such information to be had at any price, and the expense of it is merely 
nominal. 

Roll of Honor advertising costs 20 cents a line, or $20.80 for a two-line 
advertisement for one year. If cash in advance for one year accompanies 
this order, a discount of 10 per cent may be deducted, 

For further information, if desired, address, 


Tue Printers’ Ink Pusiisnine Co., 
No, 19 Spruce St.. New York, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 


Vou. LX. NEW YORK, 


HAS THE LIMIT BEEN 
REACHED? 


Is THE MAGAZINE | FIELD CROWDED ? 
—OR IS THERE ROOM FOR MORE 
PERIODICALS ?—FIGURES OF THE 
TREMENDOUS GROWTH THE PAST 
TEN YEARS—MAGAZINE PUBLISH-~ 
ING AS A MANUFACTURING 
PROPOSITION — THE ENORMOUS 
DEMAND FOR CHEAP READING 
MATTER—T HE INDUSTRY HAS 


DEVELOPED IN SPITE OF ITS MAN- 
UFACTURING ADVANTAGES—W HAT 
MAY BE EXPECTED, 


What is the future of the 
magazine industry? 

During the past summer there 
has been a decided slackening in 
business in many other indus- 
tries, and this reaction, due part- 
ly to an unfavorable crop out- 
look, has naturally borne to some 
extent upon magazine advertis- 
ing revenue. It seems to be 
wholly a temporary — reaction. 
Many of the strong magazines 
have not felt it at all. But it has 
brought into prominence a belief 
regarding this form of publishing 
that has long been held by pub- 
lishers and advertising men, to 
wit: That our wonderful maga- 
zine growth the past ten years 
has been due largely to abnormal 
prosperity, and that any decrease 
in general business must be dis- 
astrous to magazines. New 
periodicals come into the field 
almost monthly. Some succeed; 
others die. Even the most opti- ¢ 
mistic publisher, however, sus- 
De cts that the field is overcrowd- 
ed, and that to-day there are no 
opportunities for the building of 
great publishing properties such 
as existed ten or fifteen years 
ago. 

Some, however, take a wholly 
sanguine view of the industry, 
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and hold that though there are 
to-day several hundred monthly 
and weekly magazines in the 
United States, yet these form 
only the nucleus of an industry 
that will, during the next decade, 
si.ow as remarkable a growth. 
Munsey’s Magazine came down 
to ten cents in 1893. It was the 
first periodical of the kind to be 
sold for less than twenty-five 
cents. McClure’s was established 
as a fifteen-cent monthly in 1893, 
but came down to ten cents in 
1895. In the latter year, too, the 
old Cosmopolitan became a ten- 
center. Since the advent of pop- 
ular magazines at this handy 
price the circulations and adver- 
tising sections have grown amaz- 
ingly. It wa as though the en- 
tire population of the country 
had just learned to read about 
the year 1895. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal had in that year the larg- 
est circulation in the country, 
685,000 copies. It has very nearly 
been doubled since, while its ad- 
vertising patronage has far more 
than doubled, and its price to 
readers has been increased fifty 
per cent. Yet growth of other 
periodicals has been far greater 
in proportion. The VDelineator 
has come up from 75,000 in 1895 
to above a million. Munsey’s has 
achieved nearly 600 per cent 
growth in circulation, McClure’s 
200 per cent. The Saturday 
Evening Post has grown from 
30,000 to nearly 800,000, and 
Collier's from 30,000 to above 
500,000. Many new magazines 
have come into the field since 
1895 and risen to large circula- 
tion and advertising patronage. 
An excellent idea of growth is 
furnished by taking figures of 
circulation of twenty-five leading 
monthly and weekly magazines of 
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general character for 1895 and 
1906. *In the former year these 
publications had only 2,720,000 
copies combined circulation. But 
since then they have grown near- 
ly 400 per cent, and last year 
circulated more than _ 10,000,000 
copies per issue, Their increase in 
revenue from readers alone has 
been over 400 per cent, Estimates 
based on the subscription price 
and circulation of each show that 
while the public spent about 
$3,500,000 for these twenty-five 
magazines in 1895, in 1906 the 
approximate expenditure was 
over $15,000,000. These figures 
are wholly conservative, but rep- 
resent gross rates to the reader— 
not publishers’ net receipts from 
subscription and news-stand 
sales. Not a single one of 
these magazines has lowered its 
price since 1895, and _ several 
have increased it. Not one 
has lost any circulation through 
increase ot subscription price, 
and only one shows any de- 
crease of circulation what- 
ever, and that due to sound 
causes. Eleven years ago only 
nine of these magazines had 
a circulation reaching 100,000 
copies. To-day, only two fall 
below 100,000, while the three 
most widely circulated (Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Delineator, Sat- 
urday Evening Post) have a 
combined circulation greater than 
was enjoyed by the whole twen- 
ty-five in 1895. 

Will it last? 
been reached? 

These questions are _ best 
answered by considering what 
has led to this remarkable 
growth. 

Many factors have contributed 
to the expansion, but all may be 
brought together in two words: 
Manufacturing cost. Magazine 
publishing and growth is an in- 


Or has the limit 





*The twenty-five magazines referred 
to in these statistics are as follows: 
American, Argosy, Century, Christian 
Herald, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Delin- 
eator, Everybody’s, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Harper’s Monthly, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Ladies’ World, Life, Literary 
Digest, McCall’s Magazine, McClure’s, 
Metropolitan, Munsey’s, Review. of 
Reviews, Saturday Evening Post, 
Scribner's, Success Magazine, Wom 
an’s Home Companion, World’s W ork, 
World To-Day, 


dustry based on demand and sup. 
ply, like every other, and is 
nothing, more nor less than a 
straight manufacturing proposi- 
tion. Twenty years ago these 
circulations might have been 
built up to as large proportions, 
could publishers have provided 
popular reading matter as cheap- 
ly as now. The population ot 
the country was not so very much 
less, and was as much a reading 
population as to-day. But the 
publishers could not lay down a 
magazine at a popular price 
simply because. they could not 
manufacture it. The ten-cent 
monthly came into being at the 
same time the linotype and simi- 
lar machines cheapened typeset- 
ting, the rotary press was being 
applied to book and_ periodical 
printing, the photo-etching pro- 
cesses were making illustrations 
cheap and abundant. But a few 
years later these improved manu- 
facturing facilities were augment- 
ed by better facilities for dis- 
tributing periodicals through the 
rural free delivery. Lower prices 
to the consumer, cheaper manu- 
facturing apparatus and wider 
distribution, have’ resulted in 
growth not onl, in the magazine 
held, but have put the daily pa- 
per into every farm-house, in- 
creased the bulk and circulation 
of the Sunday paper, expanded 
the religious and farm press, 
brought into existence a _ vast 
trade and technical publishing in- 
dustry. 

There is an immense: supply of 
reading matter compared with 
what was consumed fifteen years 
ago. But the demand is still 
greater than the supply. These 
twenty-five leading magazines, 
for example, fall short of giving 
one magazine subscription per 
year to the statistical family. A 
supplement like the Associated 
Sunday Magazine, furnished 
practically free with Sunday pa- 
pers all over the country, adds 
more than one million copies to 
the public’s stock of reading. 
Yet circulation managers of 
magazines like the Saturday 
Evening Post state that no loss 
of their own patronage follows, 
even where some loss through 
competition was anticipated. De- 

(Continued on page 6), 
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Every one admits that THz LapIEs’ 
Home JourNAL is the greatest advertis- 
ing journal in existence, but the inexpe- 
rienced advertiser is apt to say, “Itis 
too expensive for me.” 


Let us see. 

Twelve Hundred Dollars (the price 
of a JoURNAL whole column) is a good 
deal of money, but would you say that it 
would be an exorbitant price for a bushel 
of diamonds ? 

The fact is, that cheapness and cost- 
liness depend upon the ratio between the 
price and the value. The value of THE 
Lapigs’ HoME JouRNAL column, going 
to six million readers, is so great that 
experienced advertisers know the price 
to be, in reality, low. 


“Nothing is dear that pays.” 


THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO ; BUFFALO 
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spite the remarkable growth in 
circulations, most of that in the 
magazine field is still confined to 
our cities, which contain only 
one-third of the population, The 
farms and small country towns, 
with two-thirds of the people, 
have never been developed by 
publishers on a circulation basis. 

In five years, from 1900 to 
1905, the printing and publishing 
industry in the United States in- 
creased more than forty-two per 
cent in value of products. Maga- 
zines clearly show the greatest 
growth. Newspapers increased 
in value of output nearly thirty- 
nine per cent in five years, or at 
a rate that would double the out- 
put in thirteen years. Increase in 
sales and subscriptions of other 
periodicals was about the same. 
But figures of paper consumption 
show that the magazine is out- 
stripping the newspaper in bulk. 
From 1900 to 1905 the consump- 
tion of paper for newspapers 
grew about fifty per cent. But in 
the same period the consumption 
of paper for other periodicals 
rose not far from 200 per cent. 
The latter classification is largely 
made up of magazines and trade 
journals, 

Statistics of met receipts of 
publishers for newspapers and all 
other periodicals show that the 
public spends nearly ten million 
dollars more each year—the in- 
crease in five years was nearly 
forty per cent, and the total was 
$112,000,000 net in 1905. On top 
of this comes newsdealers’ profits. 
Advertising revenue showed a 
fifty-one per cent increase in the 
same period, 

In 1900 the daily newspapers 
(not counting Sunday editions) 
circulated 15,000,000 copies per is- 
sue, according to census figures. 
By 1905 these figures had grown 
to 19,600,000, an increase of twen- 
ty-five per cent. But the increase 
of circulation of monthly periodi- 
cals, which must include a very 
large proportion of magazines, 
was nearly fifty per cent in the 
same period according to the 
census. In other words, the 
monthly magazine is growing 
about twice as fast as the daily 
newspaper, though the latter is a 
necessity and the former to some 


extent a luxury. However, the 
whole output of monthly perioci- 
cals of every character in 1905 
was but 62,500,000 copies per is. 
sue, or about four to the statisii- 
cal family, or less than one per 
capita, even counting such trade 
journals and other special publi- 
cations as may take the monthly 
fori of issue. 

Now, the daily papers of this 
country circulate almost one and 
a third copies per statistical fam- 
ily per issue, and the Sunday pa- 
pers about three copies to every 
tour statistical families. A Sunday 
paper is twice as eostly by the 
month as a ten-cent magazine 
and the cheapest daily paper costs 
as much as a high-grade maga- 
zine, or is equivalent to about 
three ten cent monthlies. Add to 
this bill for reading matter the 
36,000,000 copies of weekly peri- 
odicals, and it is seen that the 
public consumption of magazines 
is still below the consumption of 
newspapers. Is there any reason 
why it should not be as great, or 
even greater? 

The weekly periodical is the 
only one that shows any decrease 
(except the quarterlies, which 
really fall into bookish channels). 
From 1900 to 1905 the weeklies 
have dropped 3,000,000  circula- 
tion, a loss that seems to fall 
onto the country weekly as a 
consequence . of competition of 
daily papers and magazines. 

It is noteworthy, too, that 
magazine growth is found chiefly 
among the popular-price periodi- 
cals. The majority of new prop- 
erties spring up in the ten- and 
fifteen-cent field, and there are 
found the great gains in circula- 
tion. There are few new maga- 
zines selling at twenty-five cents 
or upward, while hardly any oi 
the standard ones in the high- 
price field are believed to have 
gained much circulation since the 
new era began. This is another 
proof that lower manufacturing 
cost governs the growth of the 
industry. 

Demand 


magazines is 
building new publishing centers. 
New York City is far and away 
the dominating point in the in- 
dustry—thirty per cent of all the 
newspapers and periodicals in the 
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United States are issued in New about twenty-five cents, prints the 
York State. But Philadelphia, traditional price of $1.50 on the 
Boston and Chicago are second- cover, and then tries to sell it 
ary centers, and there is interest- for ninety-eight cents, utterly ig- 
ing activity on the Pacific Coast, noring the huge demand for bulk 
and even in Southern cities like reading matter that the paper- 
Atlanta, novel publishers supply year after 
Admitting that the magazine year on a straight manufaturing 
industry is one based on manu- basis. 
facturing cost: What have pub- ‘lwenty years ago an author 
lishers accomplished in developing sent a novel around to the pub- 
it on the manufacturing side? lishers, but failed to find one that 
Probably very little, compared would accept it. So he published 
with what might be accomplished. it himself in paper covers at fifty 
Dozens of properties were built cents a copy. ‘That novel is sell- 
up when the linotype, rotary ing yet, and its dramatized ver- 
press and photo-engraving came sion still occupies the stage. The 
into use. But publishers merely author made a fortune of suc- 
took advantage of new conditions ceeding works on the same basis. 
in manufacturing whereby their though he started long before the 
product could be turned out more linotype and the rotary. He died 
cheaply. Having reached the the other day, well-to-do. His 
ten-cent price they stuck at it name was Archibald Clavering 
until demand for larger maga- Gunter. 
zines, better matter and pic- Within the past year or two 
tures, has begun to crowd them, some enterprising publishers, ani- 
and now there is a universal mated by paper-novel principles 
movement toward increased instead of the staid traditions ‘of 
prices. A very interesting phase the book publishing business, have 
of the industry is that nearly all brought out fifty-cent hard-cover 
have clung religiously to the old editions of copyright works, 
forms of magazine—either the Their product is found on every 
so-called standard size or the news-stand, where people can get 
large-paper size. hold of it, and the people do get 
There are two exceptions to hold because they can afford to 
this statement, however. One is buy novels at fifty cents, and be- 
Mr. Munsey, who has frankly cause they are usually able and 
aimed at supplying bald reading willing to read a good deal more 
matter, printed without pictures than they could afford to buy at 
and at the lowest manufacturing the book trade’s _ traditional 
and distributing cost. And Mr. prices, 
Munsey makes so much money The magazine industry distinct- 
on a_ straightforward publishing ly has a future on the manufac- 
basis, without revenue from ad- turing basis. It has not been de- 
vertising, that he is a unique fig- veloped at all on this side, but 
ure in the industry. The other is still clings to a lot of sentimental 
Cyrus Curtis, who has abandoned and bookish conditions that were 
conventional magazine forms in laid down when the most widely- 
the Saturday Evening Post and circulated periodicals ran up to no 
worked toward furnishing as more than 10,000 copies. These 
much reading mater of good traditions have resulted in an as- 
quality as is found in a twenty- sortment of so-called high-class 
five cent magazine, marketing it magazines that are smug and often 
at half the price any other pub- dull, while the attempt to make 
lisher charges. And it is a ques- the smug, dull magazine popular 
tion who is most successful in has brought into the field cheaper 
the magazine field—Mr. Curtisor monthlies and weeklies that fall 
Mr. Munsey. below the real public taste in an 
Magazine publishing has, to attempt to hit it. Tradition, 
some extent, fallen under the un- too, keeps the monthlies bunched 
canny conservatism of the book in hot competition in the two 
publishing business, which manu- latter weeks of each month, while 
factures a hard-cover novel for the public is hunting for some- 
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thing to read from the first to the 
fifteenth. 

Robert Bonner understood that 
a periodical like the New York 
Ledger rested entirely ona manu- 
facturing and distribution basis, 
and made a cheap weekly story 
sheet, put it everywhere at six 
cents a copy, and advertised it 
by novel methods. Peck’s Sun 
achieved a tremendous sale on 
the same basis, long before the 
present magazine era _ began. 
These publications to-day, printed 
on better paper, and embellished 
with the good pictures that are 
now possible, would bring more 
profit at five cents than any of the 
standard - size fifteen -.centers. 
They would sell four copies to the 
monthly magazine’s one, and cost 
less for distribution because they 
weigh less. They could now be 
sent out through a distributing 
organization of news-stands that 
was unknown in the days of 
Bonner and Peck. Instead of 
going along this line, however, 
present-day publishers are trying 
to get more money for a form of 
never was very 


periodical that 
much in its best days anyway. 
When they get a good grip on 


fundamentals, the magazine in- 
dustry will undoubtedly develop 
in a way to surpass even the past 
decade. 


~o 
NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER 
MEDIU MS. 


When I say ‘newspapers’ I 
mean, of course, periodicals of all 
sorts as well—daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, monthly and so forth. 

For, it is a good deal true 
about the various species of jour- 
nals and magazines, as General 
Sherman said to me once about 
cigars. “All cigars,” he said, 
“are good, but some are better 
than others.” 

For advertising purposes, one 
particular medium may be excel- 
lent for one or more particular 
businesses or things while for 
others it may not serve to any 
considerable extent. 

Dr. Holloway, the benevolent 
London physician of over fifty 
years ago, had the best perception 
of the fact that all papers and 
periodicals reach somebody—and 





many bodies, indeed—whom he 
wished to address, and who 
would be sure to buy his rem. 
edies, of any advertiser I ever 
knew. He was as keen in busi- 
ness instinct as was P. T, 
Barnum, 

As his medicine business pros- 
pered he increased his advertis- 
ing, and as he increased his ad- 
vertising his business prospered, 
It was a reciprocal performance. 

So, over fifty years ago, he got 
so far along through his fore. 
sight and sagacity in telling peo- 
ple everywhere what he had to 
sell and what his pills would do, 
that he deliberately sought out 
every newspaper in the world to 
speak through, 

It might be an_ insignificant 
folio in- South Africa; it might 
be a cross roads Kentucky or 
Missouri, or Rocky Mountain 
sheet, that could not boast of 
over two hundred subscribers. 

They were all the same. They 
reached homes where maladies 
entered and whose victims were 
eager for a cure, 

No paper need to solicit Hollo- 
way. The publisher of it only 
need to mail him a copy of his 
sheet, and write to him that he 
had not yet found it, and the 
longed-for advertisement would 
come. In fact, one of the pleas- 
antest letters the very small rural 
papers of the world were ac- 
customed to receive was one from 
Dr. Holloway with his invariable 
One Pound Bank of England 
note. 

The result justified the Doctor. 
He became a millionaire and left 
his money to charitable founda- 
tions in London. A good man at 
heart he was, and no doubt hada 
helpful remedy. 

In his case all mediums were 
the right ones. But other adver- 
tisers, whose field is not as broad 
and universal as the planet, must 
figure closer. They must use the 
few places at first that they sus- 
pect from some psychologic sug- 
gestion, will hit the people who 
need their wares. 

Tf there were only fixed rut 
that would show how to do this, S, 
then the advertising fund could 
not be misapplied. 
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But there are no fixed rules. ee come > Toe and study 
» ¢ _ imse ne can do so tree Of expense. 

The : advertiser must try to The result of this free advertising 

imagine the nature of the par- education is a vast amount of adver- 


ticular constituencies the papers tising for the company that it would 
He must "0t otherwise have secured.—Saturday 


he considers represent. pl agg 

try, perhaps, and if no large re- _ 

sults come he must try again. 
The great mistake is in 


thoughtless plunging. One may Ex ° 

get success in that way by acci- The ception 
dent or else valuable but ex- 

pensive experience. When you to the Rule. 
have paid for this though, you 
may have got the worth of your July is usually dull. Yet 


money, and may have worldly nee : aa 
wisdom to treasure or to sell. the circulation of THE 
a +O CHICAGO RECORD- 


TEACHES SALESMEN TO WRITE j ; 
ADVERTISING. HERALD during July, 

Mr. J. W. Van Cleave, the president 1907, 
of the National Association of Manu- 
sages Pe 2 Pret r° a — - 4 
tucky and followed the plow when he : 
was ‘ = Roc he is at © Daily exceeded 152,420 
one of the largest stove manufacturing 
concerns in the Middle West. He be- Sunday exceeded 220,131 
lieves in advertising, and, to develop 
this art among his customers, he has 
established a school in his main offices a gain of more than 12.000 
at St. Louis. ; , 

First of all, every one of his many on the daily and of more 
salesmen must know how to write and 
place advertisements. If they do not than 22,000 on the Sunday 
know how when they are employed, ¢ 
they are taught. The salesman’s plan over July, 1906. 
is simply this: . 

When he sells a bill of goods to a 
customer, he asks him how much ad- THE 
= he wager On being told, Zs ” 
asks to see the advertisements. In the C = d 
smaller towns of the West the store- hicago Record Heral 
keepers are not experts in writing ads. 
The stove salesman, therefore, offers 
ao geen his advertisements for the 
whole year. 

In nine cases out of ten, his offer is The German Weekly 
accepted. It is quite obvious that he of National Circulation 
will, in case — a general og agg ad- 
yertisement, for example, put his stoves a . 
in a very conspicuous place. Hence the Lincoln Freie Presse 
value of the system to Mr. Van Cleve. 

S = 4 ee buys his oor LINCOLN, NEB. 

y mail, he may obtain a series of ad- * * 
vertisements for any kind of_ stock, Circulation 149,281. Rate 35c. 
written at the main office, and if he 


























Che Des Moines Capital 


is an Iowa newspaper for Iowa people. The distribution is State wide. 

A general advertiser who wishes to create a market in Iowa can do so 

successfully by using the CAPITAL. The CAPITAL, with respect to the 

character of its distribution, might be considered as an Iowa maga- 

zine. The CAPITAL is as essential to the State of Iowa as the Chicago 

Tribune to the State of Illinois. 

Display rate, 5 cents a line; classified rate, 1 cent a word. 
: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 
Eastern Representatives {PrMER WILSON, 87 Washington St. Chicago, 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING FOR PUBLIC 
BODIES. 


AN ARTICLE FROM THE BRITISH 
VIEW POINT, BUT ADAPTABLE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, 


The man who has never had 
personal proof of the efficacy of 
advertising is often apt to look 
upon an advocate of courageous 
advertising schemes as somewhat 
of a crank. “Oh, yes, I know 
soaps and breakfast foods are 
sold by good advertising, but my 
business is different,” is the sum 
total of his arguments. Yet we, 
whose lives are surrounded with 
advertising in all its branches, 
can see possibilities for extension 
in almost every business. 

To suggest that County Coun- 
cils should advertise would be 
almost enough to suggest to some 
rate-ridden citizens that the wri- 
ter was, or should be, an inmate 
of Colney Hatch, but where is 
the advertising man who could 
not see forceful arguments for 
such a scheme? 

Ask anyone at I0 a. 
fine Saturday how he _ intends 
spending his afternoon, and the 
odds are long that he will ex- 
press his ignorance of his own 
intentions, and when afternoon 
comes he wanders round, gets 
home a bit earlier than usual, 
and, as he expresses it, “just 
potters about.” 

If you had putapicture before 
him of bright, open country fields, 
long lanes, and lowing cattle, he 
would merely sigh and say he 
“could not afford week-ends in 
the country,” yet he can get it all 
for a few coppers, but he does 
not know it. 

Whetstone, 


m., on a 


with the Barnet 
hills and lanes; Chingford, with 
Epping Forest; Bexley and 
Shirley, with their open heaths 
all around; and many _ other 
places on the tram routes are 
within easy reach of many who 
love walking if they can once 
reach the open country. 

But who goes to such places? 
Few but those living in the im- 
mediate vicinity, because they do 
not know what facilites for get- 
ting there’ really exist, and what 
attractions the districts can offer, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


Now if the workers in the 
offices and warehouses were 
pealed to on a Friday or Satu 
day, would they not make more 
use of the trams? But the argu. 
ment against such advertising ex. 
penditure is at first sight strong 
and sound. The fare is so small 

—about 3d. each way—that it ap. 
parently ..would not pay, for 
everyone Knows that the cost of 
getting results is expensive. Each 
new passenger would have costa 
large proportion of his fare in 
advertising before the trams col- 
lected it, and, in addition, it 
could be shown that the trams 
are already patronized on fine 
Saturdays and Sundays, 

This is quite sound argument 
on the surface, but weak in the 
lower _ strata. It might—and 
probably would—cost 3d. to get 
a passenger to spend his first 6a, 
but would one trip suffice fer 
him? It often costs a newspaper 
hundreds of pounds to get a few 
thousand new readers, but ex- 
perience shows that when the 
figures are once brought up they 
can be kept up at small cost. And 
so it would be with trams. 

Then again, when once the 
visitor gets enamored of a dis- 
trict, he seeks, sooner or later, to 
make his home there, and _ so 
many would become daily pa- 
trons of the trams, 

But as for the trams being al- 
ways full, any casual observer 
can see dozens of would-be pas- 
sengers turned away at one cor- 
ner, and a hundred yards further 
on see the same car with seats to 
spare. The penny section pas- 
senger has kept off the passenger 
who would have paid for the 
whole journey. 

The man who responded to the 
advertising would have taken his 
seat at the starting point and 
paid for it right through. Would 
that not pay better than the full- 
at-one-point and empty-at- 
another system? 

But the advertising proposal 
does not merely apply to trams, 
it includes municipal baths, wash- 
houses, electric lighting and heat- 
ing, and even the Thames steam- 
boats. Who is prepared to say 
that even the much abused steam- 
boat service could have been 
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‘made to pay by judicious adver- 


Neither does it apply 
to the London County 
but to all councils and 
public bodies throughout — the 
Kingdom which have any _ busi- 
ness enterprises needing the sup- 
port of the paying public. 

What are the benetits 
Turkish or Russian bath? 
When should they be indulged 
? 

What do they cost? 

These and other questions 
surge to the front as soon as the 
Camberwell or other County 
Council baths are thought of. 

“But,” argues the opponent to 
such suggestion, “these were not 
put up for profit, and could not 
be expected to pay. 

Without going into the ques- 
tion of municipal trading, the 
answer is that, in any case, inter- 
est 2. capital and upkeep are the 
chief expenses, and advertising 
could be made to, at all events, 
increase the earning capacity of 
existing municipal enterprises. 

Also, if such places were erect- 
ed merely for the benefit of the 
ratepayers, steps should be taken 
to let ratepayers known what is 
available for their use. 

It would be outside the prov- 
ince of an article like this to 
suggest what amount should be 
spent, or how it should be laid 
out. That would require the 
careful thought of the best ad- 
vertising expert the Council could 
procure, but to the advertising 
man, the present outlay appears 
only to be in the nature of waste. 

What amount of good the few 
notices that are posted in public 
places do, is infinitesimal, as also 
is the value of the few lamp-post 
signs concerning the Council 
price for electric current, but 
having’ acknowledged the _ utility 
of advertising to the limited ex- 
tent they have done, the present 
writer considers it incumbent on 
the Council and other bodies con- 
cerned to call in an expert, and 
discussa bold advertising scheme. 
—Advertising World (London). 


FresuNness and buoyancy, imagina- 
tion and idealism have dollar and cent 
values which an _ advertising man 
chained to a single task can seldom 
produce,—Seth Brown, 
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For only $1.00 you can 
insert a 20-word adver- 
tisement that willbe pre- 
sented to seven hundred 
and fifty thousand read- 
ers in the 5 cents a word 
classified service of 
The National Farmer. 

This pioneer agricult- 
ural monthly has 157,629 
substantial circulation of 
30 years’ growth scat- 
tered from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. 

For copy of paper and further 
information address Adv, Dept, 


The National Farmer 
e Augusta, Maine. 
FRANK H. THOMAS FRED H. OWEN 
Chicago Office New York Office 
1635 Marquette Bldg. 1105 Flatiron Bldg. 








PLUNGED ON DEMONSTRATORS. 


Ten “Gibson girls” used by the Dean 
Heat Distributor Company of Allen- 
town, Pa., as advertising demonstra- 
tors have put that concern. in the 
hands of a receiver. Dr. Kline, 
president of the company, as well as 
of the Kline Hardware Company of 
Allentown, specifically urges this point 
in his petition: ‘They employed Gib- 
son girls to exploit the business, and 
these were paid excessive wages. 

L. McCaskey, manager of the 
branch office in Philadelphia, says he 
went through a terrible siege to get 
ten “Gibson girls’ who would come 
up to the mark. He says they only 
cost $900 in six weeks. 

“They were to show by their beauti- 
ful appearance,” he said, “that the 
cooking range made by the «concern 
wouldn’t spoil the fairest complexion. 
When I turned my force of demon- 
strators out they had been carefully 
picked over and were the distilled 
sweetness and beauty of Chestnut 
street. 

“That was one trouble, because, not 
being professionals, and having gone 
into it merely because my rigid ex- 
amination unmistakably branded them 
as beauties and precluded any further 
doubt as to their style, they got tired 
at the end of the first week or so and 
quit. TI had to keep impaneMing new 
sets all the time, and this cost money. 
Then the president put in his _peti- 
tion.”’—New York Sun, 
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THE “DIGGER” IN DEPART- 
MENT STORE ADVER- 
TISING. 
dig?” 


“Can you is the first 


question one of the prominent de- 
partment store advertising mana- 
applicants for posi- 


gers asks 
tions. 

There is a deal of real meat in 
this question too—it is really 
bringing the middle of an ordin- 
ary interview up to the fore and 
dispensing with considerable in- 
troductory talk, 

To know how to “dig” is one 
of the most valuable attributes an 
advertising writer can possibly 
own. 

No matter how fluent a writer 
he may be, or how clever his 
“guff,” sixty per cent of his 
worth is lost if he hasn't the 
ability to “dig.” 

By “digging” I mean getting 
down to bed rock on _ essential 
facts of the merchandise to be 
advertised. 

When a buyer sends his copy 
to the advertising department it 
usually very meagre. 

For instance, the cloak and 
suit buyer will send up something 
like the following: 

“Greatest Sale ever known. 
First-class goods, in latest styles— 
best values in the city at unheard 
of prices. $1.39 for $2.50 
Women’s Suits. Beautiful coat 
and skirt. Best bargains in the 
city.” 

Now the advertising writer 
must evolve a cracker-jack ad 
from such. a description, and if he 
doesn’t turn out one that pays, 
and pays well, he had _ better 
steer clear of that cloak and suit 
buyer. 

The right sort of an advertis- 
ing man won't accept such copy, 
and here is where his ability to 
“dig” comes in. If he is a good 
“digger” he'll go see the buyer 
and literally pump him dry. He 
should start off something like 
this: 

“Let’s see those suits.” 

“Sure they're the best I ever 
had for the price—get up a good 
ad on them and give me plenty 
of space. 

“What style jacket is that?” 


“Latest style Pony and Eton’s.”’ 


“And the collar?” 
“All lace 
sewn, fine stuff with good qual- 
ity of stiffening. No danger of 
them getting out of shape.” 
_ “That's a pretty good skirt, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well you-just bet your life— 
why man look how full it is, 
just get on to the swell hang 
(holding skirt up) and see that 
hem? Well yow won't see a deep 
one like that on any $1.39 skirt 
you'll buy in any other store. 

“What are those rumples in 

the skirt?” : 
_ “Why man, that’s plaiting and 
it’s the finest ever, too. Look at 
that (stretching skirt) some 
goods there, ain’t there?” 

“Well say, how did you get 
this lot ?” 

“Ha! Ha! Well say, you know 
old man B of § Bi 
well he came over. the other day 
and said he was afraid he’d have 
to let out about half-dozen of his 
help until fall, as there wasn't 
enough work for them on_hand. 
Then he piped up and said, ‘Say 
can't I make up a bunch of suits 
for you? I'll give them to you 
at cost just to keep those fellows 
at work. If I once let them go 
I will never get them back and 
I'll be short-handed this fall.’ 
Well I patched up an agreement 
with him for 1,000 suits and 
here they are. The kind he makes 
to sell for $2.50 but I got them 
for $—. Big bargains, eh?” Off 
goes our friend Mr. Digger and 
turns out an ad something like 
this : 

WONDERFUL UNDERPRICING IN 
WOMEN’S SUITS. 

We made a fine stroke of business last week 
and we are going to give our customers the 
full benefit. One of the best: suit makers in 
New York made us an offer to make 1,000 
Women’s Summer Suits fur us at cost just to 
keep his force together during the slow months, 
His work is so excellent that we jumped at the 
chance and to-morrow you'll find all these 
suits on sale below any you have bought before 
of the same good quality and excellent finish. 

First—Women’s $2.50 Suits $1.39. 

They are in the very latest models. Pony 
and Eton Jackets, lace embroidered collars with 
a special stiffening that makes them retain 
their shape indefinitely. The skirt is a beauti- 
ful plaited model, very full with deep hem at 
the foot, A wandesiel bnbepiin at to-morrow’s 
price of $1 39. 

That advertisement sells the 
goods and the cloak and_ suit 
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buyer comes up with bright 
smiles and says, “Great day to- 
day—all those suits gone. if 
ought to get a raise on that deal. 
Well good-bye, got a date on for 
to-night.” Not a word about the 
advertising. Never mind, you get 
used to thankless work. Of 
course the goods were bang-up 
but I wonder how many of those 
suits the department would have 
sold if Mr. Digger had been sat- 
isfied with the buyer’s copy. Few 
I'll warrant. It’s hard and 
seemingly thankless work to do 
such hard digging, but the sales 
sheet will show the. difference at 
the end of the year and Mr. Dig- 
ger will come in for his share of 
the good things from the head 
of the store. 

Dig, Mr. 
Dig. 


Advertising Man, 


H. K. Stroup. 


A PARISIAN DEPARTMENT 
STORE OPENING, 

Writing from Paris, France, to the 
Haberdasher, a correspondent gives the 
following account of a department 
store opening in that city, the original 
home of the institution: 

In all my life I never saw so man 
people in a store. Macy’s or Siegel- 
Cooper’s, with the biggest crowd they 
ever had, would be a drop in the mar- 
ket compared with them. My estimate 
is that at no time to-day did they have 
less than 100,000 people in the store. 
I saw the store with hundreds of 
mechanics working. They did so all 
day Sunday and Sunday night, on the 
announcement that the place would be 
opened Monday. 

The store is situated near the Opera 
House, at the intersection of six streets. 
I tried to get in to-day at ten o’clock 
and failed. The crowd was so big that 
traffic was entirely stopped at _ these 
streets. I remember the Siegel-Cooper 
opening and its big crowds, but it was 
only a side show in comparison, They 
sold goods on the sidewalk, which is 
about twenty-five feet wide. When I 
say they had 200 clerks on the side- 
walk I think I am below the mark. 
They had tables of every conceivable 
thing there—dress goods, silks, muslin 
underwear, corsets, jewelry, hosiery, 
wash goods, linens, white spreads, 
blankets, notions, flowers and feathers, 
hats, millinery trimmings, laces, house 
furnishings, china, shoes—everything 
you could think of, and with the vast 
number of clerks there were not half 
enough. A cashier stood at each table 
with a 20-inch leather bag hanging in 
front from a strap around his neck 
and make change from that. The en- 
tire sidewalks on three sides and the 
middle of the street were blocked, and 
people fighting each other for the 
goods. I supposed all the business was 
outside and none inside. 

At half-past two, after I had lunch, 


No matter how sincere 
your assertion of quality 
may be, the lack of it in 
the make-up of your cata- 
logue will weaken your 
claim. 

Our ability to dothe 
finer things in catalogue 
work should make us of 
value to you. 

The standard of The 
Imprinters means some- 
thing to those who have 
a standard to maintain. 


American Bank Note 
Company 
86 Trinity Place, New York 








I determined I must get inside, I got 
in the crowd pushing for the doors, 
and in about half an hour I was land- 
ed insidee Ten men were at each 
door trying to keep people out, pass- 
ing them out at one side and in at an- 
other. There were four stairs, very 
wide, much wider than ours, and ele- 
vators refused to take anybody up, but 
did their best to bring people down, 
and with that the stairs were crowded 
like Madison Square Garden at a 
political meeting. I got on the stairs 
and went up with the crowd. e- 
termined to go to the top and walk 
back, taking in each floor. When at 
the top we were led out on the roof, 
about 500 feet by 200, a concrete floor, 
beautifully decorated with flowers and 
plants, a band of music and _ cane- 
bottomed chairs, about 1,000 I think. 
There were at least about 5,000 people 
on the roof viewing a beautiful pano- 
rama of the city. I came down on 
the fifth or top floor, the china, house 
furnishings, lamps and upholstery de- 
partment, packed with people every 
inch. So was each floor down. While 
clerks were very thick there were not 
half enough on any floor, All the 
stocks were on the third floor, also 
shoes, underwear and _ corsets—thou- 
sands of people there, not hundreds— 
silks, dress goods, wash goods linens 
and household goods on second floor. 
There must have been over 100 men 
in the department. Laces and_ all 
small stocks were on the ground floor. 
Garments and _ trimmed _ millinery, 
fourth floor. It was a business I shall 
never forget, 
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(A Roil of Honor } 





No amountof money cau buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing tv tne 196 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 
tuat edition of tne Directory a detailed circulation statement. auiy signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 196 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 


ment being available for use in the 197.issue of the American Newspaper Directory. 


Cir- 


eulation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named cnaracter are marked with an (> ). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 


it. 


No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 


statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 
would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger, dy. Average for 1906, 
22,419. Best advertising medium in Alabama, 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1906,9,844. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily aver. 1906,6,.478. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fert Smith, Times. Evening (except Sat.) and 
Sunday morning. Daily uveraye 1906, 4,228. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland, Herald. Average 1906, 
19,667; July 1907, 28,819. Only Cali- 
Sornia daily circulation guaranteed by 
Rowell’s Directory. 


San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, 6x8. Average circula- 
tion seven months ending July, 1907, 91,428. 
Home Offices, Flood Building. 


COLORADO. 


Denver Post. Circulation—Daily 59,674. 


Sunday 84,411. 

. The figures Tells RESULTS. 

62 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn dy. ar. '06, 
11,268, 


GUAR 
N 
TEED 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram. daily. 
Average for July, 1907, sworn 11,195. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. late, 1c. per line, flat. 


Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual arerage 
Sor 1906,7,5380. First four months 1907, 7.784. 


Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average for 195, 3,578; 1906, 7,672. 


New Haven, Evening Register,dy. Annual 
worn aver. for 1966,14.681; Sunday, 11,662. 





New Haven, Palladium. dy. Arer./905, 8,686; 
1906,9,549. EH. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 


New Haven. Union. Average 1906.16,481, 
First 3 mos., ’07, 16.582, E Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 


. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
Agent, N. Y. 


New London, Day, «v’y 
aver. for July 6,874. E. Katz, Sp. 

Norwalk, tveniny Hour. Daily average guar- 
anteed to exceed 8,200, Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 


Norwieh. Bulletin, morning. Average for 


1905, 9,920; 1906, 6,959: June, 1907, 7,259. 


Waterbury. Republican, dy. Aver. for 1905, 
5.648; (26, 5.957. La Coste & Maxwell. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily averaye for -¥ 4 


196, B5.H77 (OO). 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, dy. Average 1906, 
9,482. Mar. ’07. 10.000, E. Katz, Sp. Agt, N.Y. 


IDAHO. 
Bolse, Evening Capital News, d'y. Aver. 1906, 
4,808; average, July, 1907, 6,188, 
ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,080; 1906, 6,454, 


Catro, Citizen. Daily average for 196, 
eBee- 


($1.00), 
O©.. 


Chiengo, Breeders’ Gazette, wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
circulation for year 16, 70,000, 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average Jor 1906, 4,017 ¢ 


Chieago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 8,708; for iy6, 4,001. 
Chicago, Examiner. Arerage 
for 1106, 
649.846 Sunday, 
178,000 Daily. 
juarantees larger circulation in 
city of Chicazo than any two 
other morning papers Soaihined: 
Has certificate frem Association 
of Amcrican Advertisers. 
Cireulation fori Sunday, 17.681, 
February. 1907:§ Daily, 192,271. 
Abso!ute correctness of latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago Examiner is guaran- 
feed by the publishers of Rowell’s Newspaper 
Directory. 


Chieango, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’n, weekly. 
Averaye six mos., Jan. to July, 1907, 51.210. 


UA 
Cnn 
TEED 
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TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


« No use now trying to 
cover Syracuse without 
the JOURNAL, 


« Largest local circula- 
tion, and reaches the 
buying classes. Only 
T cent paper in the city. 


“ You lose % the field 
when you omit the 
JOURNAL from the list, 


{22,000 daily circula- 
tion, nearly all of which 
is in Syracuse or en- 
virons. 


—— 


SMITH & THOMPSON, 
Foreign Advertising Representatives, 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING, New York. 

CHICAGO, 


The New Orleans 


ITEM 


carries more local adver- 
tising than any New Or- 
leans newspaper. The 
ITEM’s total circulation is 
larger than any New Or- 
leans newspaper, and its 
city circulation is larger 
than any two newspapers 
combined. 

The Association of 
American Advertisers’ re- 
port shows that three- 
fourths of its circulation 
is delivered by carrier, 
proving its quality and 
character. 

Smith & Thompson, 
Foreign Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Building, Tribune Building, 
New York. CHIcAGo. 




















These Guarantees can 
be made part of any 
contract in the 
Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


The Memphis Commercial A ppeal's total 
daily net paid circulation is 60% more 
than any other Memphis newspaper. 

The Commercial Appeal’s total Sunday 
net paid circulation is over 100% more 
than any other Memphis newspaper. 

The Commercial A ppeal’s net paid city 
circulation is 257% more than any other 
Memphis newspaper. 

The Commercial Appeal’s net paid city 
circulation, delivered into the 
homes by carriers, is 50% more 
than any other Memphis newspaper. 

The Commercial A ppeal’s Sunday net 
paid efty circulation is 55% more than 
any other Memphis newspaper. 

The Commercial Appeal’s Sunday city 
circulation is equal to the total city and 
61% of the country circulation of any 
other Memphis newspaper. 

97% of its city circulation is delivered into 
the homes by carriers. 

The Commercial Appeal is the only 
Memphis paper making public the cir- 
culation report of the Association of 
American Advertisers. 





SMITH & THOMPSON, 
Foreign Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., Tribune Bldg., 





Chicago. 





{The Buffalo EVENING 
NEWS for the past three 
months carried the advertis- 
ing of 578 more local store 
advertisers than its nearest 
competitor. 

{ During the same period 
THE News carried 779 more 
columns, or 234,479 agate 
lines of local Display. 

4 THe News’ supremacy in 
its field outranks any one 
3 to 1, and any two com- 
bined, both as to circulation 
and advertising. 

@ Net circulation first six 
months of 1907, 96,047 daily. 


SmMItH & THOMPsON, 
Foreign Advertising Representatives, 


Tripung Bxpe., 
CHICAGO, 


BRuNswIcK Bipa., 
NEW YORK. 








New York City. 
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ives, Record- “wet Average 1906, daily 
141,748; Sunda 1. ‘Average July, 1907, 
exceeding daily ibe 4: iso, Sunday 220,181. 
«The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con: 
troverts its accuracy. 


Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation i in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the oniy Chicago newspaper receiv- 


ing (OO). 


Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 3,8 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation guaranteed 
more than 21,000, 


INDIANA. 


Evaneaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1906, 16.- 
899. Sundays over 18,000. EZ. Katz, 8. A. *N. ae 


Indianapolia, Up-to-Date Farming. 1906 av., 
4,58 4. Now 200,000 4 timesa mo.,75c, a line. 


Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. ( a weekly. 
Actual net average for 1906, 24.61 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1946, 1,501; weekly, 2,548, 


Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net paid circulation for five months 
ending, May 3/, 1907, 5,816. A circulation of 
over 5,000 guaranteed in all 1907 contracts, The 
Item goes into 80 per cent of the Richmond 
homes. No street sales. 

&@ The absolute correctness of thelatest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guar- 
anteed by the publishers cf 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
June, 1907, 9,530. Absolutely bestin South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily. 
1906, 2,445, 


Average for 


Muskogee, Times Democrat. 1905, average 
2,881; average 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt., N. Y. 


IOWA. 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
8,764. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. May, 18,098. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Aver. 1906, 


Des Moines. Capital. daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Sworn average circulation for 1906, 
41.751. Circulation, City and State, largest 
tm Iowa. More advertising of all kinds in 1906 
in 342issues than any eapeter in 365 issues. 
Rate 70 cents per inch, 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Aver. circulation :st 6 mos.’07 80,198. 


Des Moines. Iowa State Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver. number copies printed, 196, 32,128. 
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Sioux City, Journal. as bit average for ist 
6 months, 1907, sworn, Morning, Sup. 
ay and Evening Hditions. 


Sioux City, Tribune, Evening. Net swor) dy, 
aver. (returns deducted) ist 6 mos. 1907, 81,122, 

You can cover Sioux City thoroughly’ by using 
The Tribune only. Itis su for by prac. 
tically every family that a Seawater can inter. 
est. Only Iowa paper that has the Guaran. 
teed Star. 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1906, 4.260. Mar., 
196,4,.650, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. A 


Lawrence. World, “ores and weekly, 
Copies printed, 1906, daily, 8, 8,778; weekly, 8,084, 
The Lawrence DAILY LD has a larger cir. 
culation in Lawrence hon any other paper, 
and has more paid subscribers on the rural 
routes than a other dailies combined. Average 
for 1907,4,200, Oniy eight dailies in Kansas 
have a larger circulation. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington. Leader. Ar. '06,, evg. 5.157. Sun, 
6.798; Jan.,’07, 5,356, Sy. 6.891. £. Katz, 8. A, 


Owensboro, Messenger. Daily aver. six mos. 
ending June 30, ’07, 8,568; aver. June, 8,780, 


MAINE. 


Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub, 
Actual average Jor 1906, 1,271,982. 


Augusta. Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy, 
Average daily, 1906, 7.656, 


Augusta, Maine Farmer, w’kly. Guaranteed 
14, 000, Rates low; recognized farmers’ medium 


Bangor. Commercial. Average for 4906, daily 
9,695; weekly 28, 

Phillips, MaineWoods and Woodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 196, 8.077%. 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 196, 
daily 12,806. Sunday Telegram, 8,041, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, American, dy. av. ist 6 mos.’ 
77,052; Sun., 90,827. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average ne 69,814. For 
July, 1907, EA, A 
e ie ieatoies of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
named of Rowell’s American 
vewspaper Directory, whd will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton. Evening Transcript (@©). Boston’s 
tea tadle paper. Largest amount of week-day adv. 


WW He He 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906, daily. 182,986. 
Sunday 295.232. Largest circulation daily ot 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 
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BOSTON POST 


Average for March, 1907. Boston Daily 
Post. 240,148, increase of 6,465 over 
January, 1907; Boston Sunday Post. 
Mareh. 1907, 234,184, increase of 5,481 
over January, 1907. First New England paper 
to put in linotypes. First New England paper 
to put in the autoplate. Has in its big plant 
the lurgest and most ex pensive press in the 
world, Leads Boston newspupers in amount 
of foreign business. ‘'TheGreat Preakfast Table 
cigs of New knglana.” Covers Boston and 
New England more thoroughly than any other 
paper. Bulk of its citcuiation delivered in 
homes of middle-class, well-to-do portion of com- 
munity. 

hk" The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Post is guaran- 

teed by the publishers of 

Rowell’s American News- 

paper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


Holyoke. Transcript, daily. Act.ar, for year 
ending May, 1906, % ,%%9; 3 mus, ’07, 7.842. 


Lynn, Evening Item, Daily sworn av. year 
16, 15,068: Jan., (907, av. 16,017. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation absolutely unap- 
proached in quant.ty or quality by any Lynn 
paper. 

Alone guar- 
Over 50,000. 


Woburn. News, evening and weekly. Darly 
ar, net paid evr, March, 1,528. Wkly, 1.481. 


Springfield, Current Events. 
antees results, Get proposition. 


Worcester, Evening Gazette. Actuol sworn 
average for 196, 11,401 copies daily; Feb., 707, 
15,306; March, 1907,15,768. Largest evening 
circulation. Worcester’s ‘‘Home” paper. Per 
mission given A. A, A. to examine circulation. 

Woreeater. L’Opinion Publique. daily (© ©). 
Patd average for 1906, 4,282. 


MICHIGAN. 


Jackaon, Citizen-Press. Only 
evening paper. Gives yearly aver- 
ages, not weekly. It’s Jackson’s 
greatest daily. It carries more 
advertising and has the largest 
net paid circulation. No secrets. 
April daily average. 7.786, 


Jackson, Patriot. Average June, 1907, 
%,871;.Sunday, 8,681, Greatest net cir- 
culation. Veritied by A-A.A. Sworn state- 
ments monthly, E: inati 1 j 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily, Sunday. 
Average 1#6. 14.897: June, 1907, 14.759. 





8 mers Evening News, gaily. Average for 
3 


06, 19,96. 

Teeumaeh. Semi-Weekly Herald. 

ererage for 1906, 1.158, 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneupolia, Farmers’ Trit:ne, twice a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1906, 37,886. 


July, 1907, 20,455. 
Actual 


Minneapolis, Farm, Stsek and Hone, semi- 

Monthly. Actual averay 1105. 87,187; aver- 
aye for 1906, 100,266;¢ mos., 1907 104,100. 

he absclute accuracy of Farm, 

Stocic &@ Home’s circulation rating 

is guaranteed by the American 

Newsvaper Directory. Circulation ts 

practically confined to the furmers 

of Minuesota, the Dakotas, Western 

Wisconsin aud Northern lowa. Use 

it to reach section most prontubly. 


Minneapolis, Journal. Daily 
and Sunday 'O9). In 1906 aver- 
age daily circulation, 74,054. 

aily average circulation for 
July, 1907,76,087. Average Cur- 
day circulation Sor Juty, 197, 
71,270. The absolute accuracy 
of the Journal’s circulation rat- 
ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to reach the great 
army of purchasers throughout 
the Northwest and goes into more 
homes than any paper in its field. 
It brings results. 

Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Pvaten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1906, 52.010. 
CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune. W 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867, Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
for the year ending December, 
1906, was 81,272. The daily 
Tribune average per issue for 
the year ending Decenber, 1906, 

was 103,164. 

St. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 

pod Sor January—WVaily 55.802, Sunday 52,- 
Zz. 
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by Am. Newan- 
paper Direc- 
tory. 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per cent of the moneu due for sub- 
scriptions is collected showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
they wart it, All matters pertain- 
ing to circulation are open to investigation. 

Winona. Republican-tierald. Av. May. 4.518 
(Sat. 5,200). st outside Twin Cities & Duluth, 


MISSOURI. 

Joplin. Globe, daily Average 1906, 15.254, 
Apr., 197,177,243. £. Katz. Special ayent, N.Y. 
Kaneas City. Journal. Cire'n, 275.000 
206.835 Weerly—display and ciassided, 46 
cents a line, flat; 70,000 Daily and Ss ete 
play, 12c.; classified, 7c. Combination Weekly 
and Sunday—display. 48¢. Literature on request. 
St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 

1906, 86,079. Smith & Thompson, Eust, Reps. 
&t. Louis. National Druggist,mo. Henry R. 

Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Average for 1906, 

8,000 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Loufa, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthiy. Average sor 1906, 104.200, 


MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missoulian. Every mornine. Av- 
erage 12 months ending Dec. 3/, 1906, 5,107. 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1906, 141,839. 
Lincoln. Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
Sor 1.06, 142.989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester, Union. Av. 206, 16,758, daily. 
N. H. Farmer and \\ eekly Union, 5,850, 


Nushua, Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Daily average year ending Dec., 196, 4.271. 
NEW JERSEY 


Aabury Park. Press. 1906, 4.812. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
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year endina Necomher 31, 1906, 9.020, 
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Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904, 5,522; 71905, 
6,515; 1906, 7,842; first 6 mos. 1907, 8,221. 

Jersey City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 
1906, 28.005. First six months 1907, 24,089. 


Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. ar. for 1906, 
68,022 copies ; net dy. av. ror Apr., 1907, 68,940. 

Trenton, Evening Times. Ar. 1906, 18.287; 3 
mos, dy. av. Apr. 50, 07, 20.621; Apr., 20,682, 

NEW YORK. 

Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
4906. 16.251. It’s the leading puper. 

Batavia, Daily News. Average first 6 mos. 
07, 7,494. F.K. Northrup, special rep., N. Y. 


Brooklyn. N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
THE STANDARD UNION now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average 6 mos. 1907, 58, 
Buffale. Courier, morn, Av.1906. Sunday .91- 
168; daily, 58.681; Enquirer, even.. 52.683. 
Uuffaie. Evening News. Daily averaye 1906, 
94.690; for 196, 94,745. 
Corning, Leader, evening. Arerage 1904, 
6.253; 196, 6 393; 1906, 6,51 6,585; Feb. av., 6,820, 
Mount Vernon, Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average for 12 mos. ene ending Ju June 30,07, 4,816. 
Newburgh. News,daily. 4 daily. Ar. 06,5.477; 4,000 
more hak all other Newburgh papers combined. 


New York City. 
Army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
av. for '06.9.706 (OO). 4 mos. tv Apr. ’07, 9,949, 
ay ere ge Me rr Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,21 
Baker’s Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory a, 
publishers. Actual average for 1906, &.48 


Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in the United States. 
Guaranteed cire’n, 75,000; 50c. per agate line. 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank — 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 196, 26.611(00 

El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Clark Co. Average for 1906, 8,542—sworn. 

Music Trade Review, a trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1906, 2.109. 

Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1888. 
Actual weekly average for 
1906, 11.708, 
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The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo, 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1906—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers, ‘F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Avera: 4 
circulation for ey ending July, 1907, 7,86 

uly, 1907, issue, 

Theatre hisatin ee Drama and music. 
actual average Sor 1906, 60,009, 

The World. Actual arer. for 1906, Morn.. 818. 
664. Evening. 339.057. Sunday, 442.228. 


North Tonawandna. News. Daily 1906 av.. 
2,274. R. Tomes, 8. A., 116 Nassau, '. Y. Five 
«ents inch; seven cents after Octuber 1 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law 
Av. for year 1906,22.@01. Guaranteed 20, 000. 

Schenectady. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 195, 18.088; 1906, 15.309, 

Syrnernne. Evening Ileraia. daily. Herald ('o. 
pub. Arer, 1906, daily 35.206, Sunday 40,064. 


parel Record. Average circulation 
906, 801, Average July, 1907, 
20,871. Only paper in city which has 
permitted A. A. A. examinatio.). 
Utien. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
siverage for 1906, 2. a 


Utien. Press. dail, ly. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
austere ing March 31, 1907, 14.927. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh, Times. North Carolina’s forem st 
afternoon paper. Actual daily — Jan. ist 
to Oct. ist. 1906, 6,551; weeily, 8,20 


Winston-Salem leads ali N.C. towns in main. 
faccuring. The Twin-Citv Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and adv, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Normanden, Av. yr. 05, 7,201, 
Aver, Jor year 1906, 3,180, 


OHIO. 


Akron. Times, daily. ’ Actual are Jor 
year 1906, 8,977; April, 1907, 9.605 

Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat, Finni-h, 
Actual average Sor 1906. 10.690, 


Cleveland, Plain Geaier. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906,72,216; Sunday, 88,869; 
July, 1907, 74,441 tiaitys Sun., 86,766. 


Coshocton, Age, daily. Net average 1%, 
-%5 3. Verified by Asso’ Amer. Advertisers. 


Coshocton, Times. dy. Net 06, 2.128; 6 mo, 
'07, 2,416. No cash books fixed to fit padded vir, 


Dayton, The I. L. U. Home Journal, mo 
(Formerly Laborers’ Journal). National cir. Av. 
for year vex sy su, 707, 14.811 co pres, 
Critically rea members of THEI 
GRAND LODGE, fo fraternal, beneficiary or ie r 
of Basen -workers. 5c. agate line, flat rate. 


ngfleld. Farm and Fireside. over 4 cen- 

ot ah ey By agricult’! paper. Cir. 435,000, 

Warren, Daily Chronicle. Actus! areruye 
for year ending December 31. 1906, 2,634. 

Youngatown. Vindicator. D'y. av. 06. 18.740; 

Sy. 10,001: LaCoste & Maxwell, N Y. & Chicago, 


Zaneaville, Times-Recorder. Ar, 1906, 11,. 
126, Guar’d, Leadsall others combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City, Tne Oklahoman. 1906 aver. 
15,918; July, 1907, 20,491. E. Katz, Agent N. y. 


OREGON. 
Mt. Angel. St, Joseph’s-Blatt. 
3, 1907, 19.188. 
Portland, Journal, daily. 
25,578; for July, 1907, 28,206. 
The absolute correctness of the latest circula- 
tion rating accorded the JoURNAL is guaran- 
teed by Rowell’s Am. Newspaper virectory. 


Weekly. May 


Average 19, 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo.; av. /st 6 mo. 
1907,16,000, Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Chester, Times, ev’g Y. Average 1996. 7.683, 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. R. Northrup, Mgr. 
Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1906, 17,110; 
July, 1907, 18,542. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. 4 
Harrisburg, Telegraph Sworn av. July, 14.- 
889. Largest puid circulat’n in H’b’g or no pa). 


Manayunk. Senti Beotade 
in your fall advertising plans, Sample sen 


Philadelphi 








Farm Journat, Philadelphia, 
has been awarded the (©) by Print- 
ers’ Ink, . indicating that advertisers 
value this paper more for the class 
and quality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. 
And in addition to this, Farm Jour- 
NAL has the largest circulation of 
any agricultural paper in the world. 
The average for 1906 was 551,633 
copies each issue. 
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Philadelphia, Confectioners’ snerems mo 


AV, 1905,5,470; 1906, 5,514 ( 
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Philadelphia, eran Daily Gazette. Arer. 
circulation, 1906, daily 52,922: Sunday, 52.486, 
sworn statement. Ctreulation books open. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statemer’ shows the actual 
circulation of THE BULLETIN for each day in 
the month of = 1907; 

229,842 
182,593 





Total for 26 days, 5,955,542 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JULY: 


229,059 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 
all damaged, unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisher. 





Philadelphia, Motor Print, mo. 
Copies printed, 25,283 average each 
issue, for year ending February, 1907. An 
independent periodical for all who use 
motor vehicles of any class. Enjoys the 
largest paid circulation among registered 
owners of motor crafts of any publication, 











Philadelphia. The Press is 
=" hia’s Great Home News- 
esides the Guarantee 
ASW Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN cn the Roll of _Honor—the three 
“aA §=6most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 
1906, 100,548; the Sunday Press, 137,863. 


Seranton, Truth. Sworn on cireulation Sor 1906, 
14,126 copies daily, with a steady increase. 


Weat coun. Local News, 
Hodgson, Averayefor 

In its 35th year. 

Independent. Has Chester Caer | 
and vicinity: for its field. Devoted 
a home news, hense is a home 
yer. Chester County is second 

in in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1906, 
17,769. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times, Aver. circulation 
“or 196, 17,118 (sworn). 


Providence. Daily Journal. 18,051 (©), 
Sunday, 21,840. (©). Lvening Bulletin St.- 
620 averaye (906. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 


Providence. Tribune. Morning 10,34. 
aewesare d 118: Garey AS. ae. Most 
ressive fo aed in the Evening 


Pate tion guaranteed by noweieam. N.D. 





Westerly,Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. ver. 1906, 
4.627. Largest circulation wn Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 196, 4.474. cemoer, 1906,4,7 55. 


Columbia, State. Ageel azar 
age for 1906, ehiy aay 
GUAR copies; semi- weekl 253 pond 
AN day ‘\O©>. 1906, 
TEED average fo r frst, six ais. 4c 1907, 
SES. ©) 12,940, Sunday (OO) 


Spartanburg. Herald. Actual average for 
Jirst jive months, 117, 2,529. 


TENNESSEE. 


, Chattanooga, News. Aver. 3 
mos. ending Dec. 31, 1906, 14,707. 

Only Chattanooga paper permit- 

GUAR ting examination circulation by 
AN Assoc. Am. Advertisers. Carries 
aaa?) more ‘adve. in 6 days than morn- 
ing paper7 days. Greatest Want 


Ad medium. Guarantees largest 
circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Daily aver a year ending December 
31, 1906, 18,6 Daily average last 3 
months 1906, 15,247. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal. Sehs Peers 9 
weekly. by six months 1907 av.: Dy., 3 
pundan- @ 1,485; weekly, 81 212. smith & 
Thompson, Representatives, ' N.Y. and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Aver. for vear 1906, 
81,455; Jan. 1907, 88.388; Feb. 1907, 87.271. 


TEXAS. 
El Paso, Herald. May, ar., 7,618. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. ’ Verified by A. A. A, 


VERMONT. 
Barre. Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
8.527; 1906,4,118, 


Bennington. Banner, daily. T. E. Howe. 
Actual average for 1906, 1.980, 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1906, 8.459. Largest city and State circula- 
tion, Examined by Asso. of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier. Argus, -_ Actual average 
Sor 1906, 8,280 copies per issue 


Rutland. Herald. Ave ‘Average 100d, 3,527. Av- 
erage 1905, 4,286. Average 1906,4,677. 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1905,3,051; for 1206, 8,388 copies per issue. 


VIRGINIA. 
Danville, The Bee. Av. 7906, 2,867. July, 
1907, 2, 782, Largest cir’n. Only eve’ g paper. 


Richmond, So. Tob. and Modern Farmer, 
mo. Average for jirst 5 mos, of 1907, 14.425. 


Winchester. Evening Star. Arerage June 
sworn daily $,826. Oniy daily paper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Post- Intelligencer (Q@). 
Av., for July, 1907, net—Sunday 
48, 89; Daily, 84,260; week day 
82,855. Unly sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton ; highest quality, best service 
greatest results always. 


Seattle. The Daily and Sunday 
Times leads all newspapers on the 
UA Pacific Coast north of Los Angeles 
o Ly in amount of ule printea 
AN during 1st 6 mos 1907, Its nearest 
gaa rival was beaten by over 134,401 
inches display and "J80.000 lines of 
classified. That tells the story of 
results. Average for 1906, was sp ——: 
56,794 Sunday. ce ag Sor Ju 
forning and ng 5.00%, ‘Renda 64,- 
681. You get the best quality and largest quan- 
tity of proven circulation perfectl 
= you buy space in the Times, the biggest 
= success of the last decade on the 
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Tacoma, Ledger. Arerage 1906, daily,16,0593 
Sunday 21 178. 


Tacoma. News. 
urday, 17,610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel. gatty. R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 196, 2,6 

Ronceverte. W.Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. aver. 1906, 2,220 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville, Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire'n 
ist 3 mos, 1907, duily 3.508 : semi-weekly 2,552, 


Madison, State Journal, dy. Average 1906, 
8,602; Jan., Feb., Mar.,4907, 4,384; Apr., 5.106, 


Marshfield Times, weekly. 71906 average, 
2,199. Largest cirsulation in Wood C 


Milwaukee, The sninll even- 

Ing; independent Average 6 mos. 
51,421. June gain over 1906 
pa dag 7,880. Biggest in history 

f Paid city circulation 
alone greater than total raid 
of ond other Milwaukee daily 
or Sunday. 

Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av. 1906, 
28.4350 (©@). Carries largest amount of ad- 
vertisiug of any parer in Milwaukee. 
“Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. <Averaye for 
1906, 3.099. 


Average 1906,16,109; Sat- 
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T™'WISCONSIN 
Ep Acricorronisr 


Racine. Wia., Estab. 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Feb. 28, 197, 81,126. 
Larger circulation in Wiscon- 
sin thanany otter, Y Opes Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. fice, Tem- 
ple Ct, W.C. PP nn Mor. 
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WYOMING. 


Cheyenne. Tribune. Actual daily average ve 
Sor 1906, &, 126; s8semi-weekly, 3,898. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, Province. daily. 
1906, 10,161; July, 1907, 18,541. 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. iv 
erage for 1906, daily, 84,559; “+ July, 19:7, 
87,817, wy:.av. for mo. of June, 28,887. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger. 
man newsp’r, Av. 1906,16,177. Rates d6c. inch, 


Pees Jor 
H. LeClerg ie, 


w panipey. Telecram. Average 6 mos. 1907 
22,961. eekly av. 19,586. Flat rate, 3c. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade. monthly. Arerage for 196, 6.125 


Toronto, Canadian Motor, monthly. Average 
circulation for 1906, 4,540, 

Toronto, The News. Daily average circula- 
tion for the month of February, 1907, 40,210, 
Advertising rate 6c. per inch, flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreni. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co, 
Lta., publishers. ctual areraye 1905. daily, 
96,771; 1906, 100.087; weekly, 49,992, 


Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family "Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200.000 subscrit. 
ers, representing 1,000,000 readers 
—one-fiftn Canada’s pulation, 
Av, cir, of the Daily Star for 1906. 
60,954 copies daiiy; the Weekly 
Star, 128,452 copies each issue 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 
W ANT advertisers get best results in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word, 


CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING KECORD; old es- 
tablished family newspaper; covers fleld 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classitiea rate, cent a word; 7 times.5 centsa 
word. Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


N 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
yi ee EVENING and SuNDAY STaR. Washington, 
D. ©. (® ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WaT aoe of any other paper. Rate-lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 


HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
T medium of Ventral Eastern Lilinois. 


4% HE TRIBUNE publi ore ified ad- 
vertising than any “other Chicaso newspaper. 


CONT EARLY everyboay who reads the Eng- 

bh language in. around cr about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
keriew. and that’s why the DalLy News is Chi- 
cago s “want ad” directory. 


INDIANA. 


fPERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 








HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 
every week, every month and eve ear. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other Indianapolis papers combined. ~ 
tocal number it peaked in 1906 was 315,300. 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126, $29 
more than all the ‘other Indianapolis papers had. 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA. 


the last seven months the yp eon 
Py | carried 383.17 more columns of paid classi- 
fied advertising than carried by its nearest com 
petitor during the same period. The STaR gained 
1401.76 columns over the corresponding es 
of last year. During the past two years the 
STAR’S cir tion has dthat of any other 
Indiana newspaper. Kate, six cents per line. 








The Lake County Times | 


Hammond, Ind. i 


n Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Four Edi- | 
an Daily. 
The advertising medium par il 





of 
the Calumet Region. Read ‘4 all the pros- 
Keen vusiness men and well-paid mechan- 
es in what been accepted as the 
“Logical Industrial Center of America.” 
Guaranteed circulation over 10,000 daily. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY, 


RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
A culation second in State. Popular rates. 


LOWA. 

HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl, 
morning paper; carries more ‘‘want” 
vertising tban any other lowa newspaper. One 
cent a word, m’thly rate $1.25 nonp. line, dy.& Sy. 


7 Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 

gest city gna the largest = circulation 
in lowa, The W giv re- 
turns always. The rate is 1 cent a ; weeds by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
aweek; Saturday the big day. 





MAINE. 


HK EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combived. 


MARYLAND. 
7" Baltimore N«ws carries more Want Ade 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore. 


MASSACHUBETTS, 


par BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 

resort guide for New Englanders. ‘hey 
expect Le} find all goou places listed in its adver- 
tising columns, 


tek ik tk ik 


NHE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
the year 1906, printed a total of 444, 7) paid 
“want” ads. There wasa gain of 17,530 over the 
ood 1905, and was 201,569 more than any other 
Boston paper carried for the year 1906. 


Kaew te te He 


30) WORD AD, 10 cents a ‘cents a day. DPaiLy ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation, 10,000 


MINNESOTA. 
HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUN# is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis JOURNAL, Daily 
and Sunday, cerries more clas- 
sifted advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newsraper. No free 
Wants and no Clairvoyant nor 
objectionable medica: advertise- 
ments printed. Ciussified Wants 
printed in July, 148.806 lines. In- 

dividual advertisements, 21, 
Fight cents Fa agate line per in- 
sertion, if cha’ . Noad taken 
00 for less than 24 cents. If cash ac- 
companies order the rate is le. a 
word. No ad taken iess than 20c. 


CIRO LAT’N (HE MINN«APOLIS TRIBUNE is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 sub-cribers. 

It publishes over 80 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at fuli price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads; price 

thgte both vit vag | and even 

by Am, Newa- in issues. ate, | cents per 

paper DPtory line, Daily or Suntay. a 

MISSOTKI. 

fe Joplin GroBx carries more Want ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 

combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA, 


mt HE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
Want-Ad” medium; lc. a word. Average 
circulat’n (first 6 mos. 1907), 11,187; Sunday, 15,068. 


NEW JERSEY. 


fh: NEWARK EVENING NEWS is the recognized 
A Want-aa Medium of New Jersey. 





N EWARK, N. J, Frere ZEIrTune (Daily and 
4 Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


ERSEY CITY EvenineG JouRNAL leads all other 

Hudson County newspapers in the number 

of classitied ads carried. It exceeds because ad- 
vertisers get prom, t results. 


NEW YORK. 


"N’HE EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
| Classified business. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper tor Wants and classifiea ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in Westcbester County. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in ‘Butfalo and the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


or RS’ INK, publiched weekly. ‘The rec- 

ognized and jeaamg “antag medium for 
want ad meuviums. mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten citcuiars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half. 
tone making, and isto nave anything whico 
penned an appeais to Aor erect and ousi- 
geass me Cl 20 conte 
a line oer issue flat, six ‘wore to a line, 





ATERTOWN DalILy STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Cent aword. 


Onle. 


OUNGSTOWN VInpvIcaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA, 


HK OKLAHOMAN, Ot:la. City, 20,479. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 vkla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ge Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassiflea ads than avy 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


T= EVENING RULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 


ROVIDENCE TRIBUNE, morning and even- 
ing, 43,900, brings results, cost the lowest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
vue Columbia STATE (©©) -carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA, 
A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in C ja witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 


"\HE DatLy TELrGraPH, St. John. N. B., is the 

want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum conarge 25 sents. 


te Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Moncreal 
dailies combinea. The FamILy HerRaLp anb 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisemeuts 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


T*3., Winniveg FREE PRESS carries more 

Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada, and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in Western Canada com- 
bined. Kates one cent per word per day, or four 
cents per word per wee! 
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(© ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS @e] 





Out of a grand total! of 23.461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (© ©). 





ALABAMA. 


THE MOBILE REGISTER (©©). Established 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 


WASHINGTON, DB. c. 
Nearly everybody in Washington subscribes to 
ree Ft KV i ioe - D SUNDAY STAK. Average, 
, 35,5 


ILLINOIS, 

THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, (© ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” journal for baxers. Oldest, best known, 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (©©). 

Best paper in city; read by best people. 


AINE. 

LEWISTON EVENING POUREAL. daily, aver- 
e first six mos. 1907, 7,855 (O©); wy., 17,705 
©). Muaine’s great newspaper. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America @o). 

BOSTON EVENING TRANS TRANSCRIPT (©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiy in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (@60), Boston, is 
— at home and abroad as tre stancard 

erican textile journal. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION tag ke b ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England 

MINNESOTA 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©) Minneapolis, Min $3 per year. Covers 
milling and §four't le walt over the — The 


trad 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal ( 


PIONEER PRESS (@60), St. pom, nt Most 
reliable paper in the Northwest. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL‘ ©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
ay in Minneapolis. Carries more loval advertis- 

more classified advertising and more total 
~ Lond, than acy y_paper 1 in the Northwest. 
N EW you W VORR. 

NEW YORK TIMES (©©). Largest gold-mark 
sales in New York. 

BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (©©). Desirable 
because it always produces satixfuctory results. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best adverusing medium in this section. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (@@ (@@).- A technical 8 - 
nal of character and standing.— Times, N. Y. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOU RNAL, (© ©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN il) ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in the world. 

VOGUE (@©) carried more advertising in 1906 
than any other magazine, v weekly or mouthly. 

ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrica! weekly. Reaches the buyers. 

NEW YORK HERAIL|) (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s es pee mentions 
the New York HERALD 





CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
once agd in every community who know more 

han all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (©©). The 
— eee on ty and interurban rail- 
roadin: ee circulation 8,200 weekly, 
McGRAW PUBLI ING COMPANY, 
, ee 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ > oe 
In 1906, average issue, 20,791 -) 
Specimen copy mailed upon 7 uest, 

T. MALL » Pub), 253 K 253 Kroadway, N. Y. 


a ENGINEERING RECORD (©). The 
most progressive civil engineering journal in 
the world. Circulation Sr eye over 14,000 per 
week. MoGRAW PUBLISH] COMPANY. 


FOREST AND STREAM, (ee) 


rgest circulation of any spo! 
asnt to wealthy recreationists. TWrite 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© @). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (©©). Established 1874 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by pot ge of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. we cir. durin; ww 
was 18,827. MoGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PRESS (©©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on i Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

aper Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
‘or 1906, 100,548; The Sunday Press, 137,863, 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid.. «nly two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND, 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (© ©), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
THE STATE (@©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA, 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk. Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (© ©). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State, The 
biggest and best. Able, alert, always ahead. 

WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA. 

THE FREE PRESS (© ©), London, Ont. Mort- 
ing, Noon, Evening. Circulation over 18,000 daily. 

THE HALIFAX AEKRALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 
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YOUR LIST IS 


every walk of life. 


inclination. 


Established 1845. 
t= See list opposite page. 





WITHOUT 


Oe 


Se 


It has a field and influence peculiarly its own 
that cannot be reached in any other medium. 
Its readers are men of known standing in 


They have the means to buy if you create the 


60 YEARS SUCCESSFUL RECORD. 
Here is a characteristic letter : 


“ Out of about twenty of the leading magazines it ts conspicuous 
Sor having given us the best results for a large percentage.” 


We can give you some mighty interesting 
details of its value for your proposition. 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York City 


INCOMPLETE 











ADS ON MILK-BOTTLE CAPS. 


The B. & H. Creamery Company of 
our city supplies three thousand five 
hundred customers with milk daily. 
The milk is delivered in glass bottles 
which are sealed by inserting a round 
cardboard cap two inches in diameter 
within the mouth of each bottle. The 
caps are discarded by the customers 
when the bottles are opened for use, so 
that three thousand five hundred new 
caps are required by the company each 
day. As an employee of the company 
I superintend the bottling and delivery 
of all the milk. This position afforded 
me an opportunity to carry out an idea 
I had conceived of using the cardboard 
caps for advertising purposes. 

I made known my plan to the mana- 
ger of our company and offered to fur- 
nish the company with caps free of 
charge if he would allow me to print 
advertising matter on that side of the 
cap exposed in the mouth of the bottle. 
le accepted by proposition, with the 
understanding that I should see to it 
that all caps were inserted right side 
up so that printer’s ink should not 
come in contact with the milk. 

I then solicited advertising at noon 
and after work-hours. Advertisers were 
easily convinced as to the value of the 
advertising proposed. The clever ads 
that are carried into three thousand 
homes each day never fail to catch the 
eye of the housewife as she unseals the 
bottle for use. My plan has been lib- 
erally patronized, especially by those ad- 
vertisers who depend largely on the 
patronage of women. 


I receive one dollar per thousand for 
advertising caps. The twenty-five thou- 
sand caps per week used by the com- 
pany bring me twenty-five dollars from 
the advertiser. I pay ten doflars per 
week for caps and printing, leaving 
me a net profit of fifteen dollars a week 
—an income equal to the pay I receive 
from the company.—H. C. L. in Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

4 
AT REGULAR RATES. 


Miss Matilda Owens hung on the 
arm of the editor of the Lanceville 
Bugle, to whom she had been engaged 
for three years, and endeavored to 
turn his gaze toward the sky. 

“Just notice the moon, William!” 
she said, in a melting voice. 

“At the usual rates, Matilda, I shalt 
be happy to do so,” he replied.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

oo 


ADVERTISING space that is really 
worth anything at all is far too ex- 
pensive to be used as a_ knocker’s 
scheme. Talk business—your business. 
The other fellow may have shortcom- 
ings--many of them—but leave it to 
the dear reader to find out for him- 
self, He will appreciate them more.— 
Western Monthly. 

+> 

WHeEn I see “a-best-in-the-world” ad 
I think of the truth of the saying of 
the immortal bard: “Thou dost protest 
too much.”—Progressive Advertising, 
London. 
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1907 EDITION—NO 


Indispensable to HE 


No Business House Dealing few 
Without Rowell’s AmgNe\ 


TO THE BUYER of advertising space in newspapers, either upon 


a national scale or in a single State, as well as to the advertiser in a group 
of magazines, trade journals or class publications of any character 
whatsoever, the latest edition of Rowell’s American Newspaper Direct- 
ory is a daily working guide that cannot be dispensed with. 

It is an authoritative gazetteer of the 22,898 newspapers and periodi- 
cals in the United States and British North America, arranged alpha- 
betically by States and Cities. Population, area and boundaries of each 
State are given, with a list of its cities ranged according to numerical 
importance, and a summary of all its periodicals, revised to March 30, 
1907. Every place in each State where a newspaper or other periodical 
is published is given in its alphabetical order, with postoffice name, 
population, geographical location, chief industries, leading~ railroads, 
nearest city or county seat, and a compiete list of publications issued. 
The names of the latter are given, with date of publication and frequency 
of issue, politics and general character, form, size and number of pages, 
subscription price, year of establishment, editors’ and publishers’ names, 
correct street address, and a record of copies printed for a period rang- 
ing from the past five to fifteen years. The latest circulation rating is 
given in figures where the publisher has supplied information concern- 
ing same, or is estimated where such information has not been forth- 
coming., 

It gives a separate list of all periodicals having more than 1,000 
circulation, and of all newspapers having a Sunday issue. 

It gives a separate list of all Religious Journals, grouped accord- 
ing to denomination and geographical location. 

It gives a separate list of all Agricultural Journals, according to 
subject treated, such as General Agriculture, Live Stock, Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Dairying, etc., arranged geographically. 

It gives separate lists of all Medical, Legal, Architectural, Scien- 
tific and Professional Journals, grouped according to specialties and 
arranged geographically. 

It gives separate lists of all publications in Foreign Languages, 
arranged lingually and geographically; and of all publications devoted 
to subjects such as Education, Household, Children, Art, Music, Liter- 
ature, Drama, Sports, Society, History, Biography, Sanitation, Army 
and Navy, Temperance, etc. 

It gives separate geographical lists of all publications issued by 
Labor, Fraternal, College and similar organizations. 

It gives separate lists of publications devoted to Commerce and 
Finance, Insurance, Exporting, Manufacturing, Merchandizing, Mining, 
Engineering, Railroading, Real Estate, etc. 

It gives separate lists of all journals devoted to special departments 
of Industry and Business, such as Textiles, Drugs and Chemicals, Elec- 
tricity, Furniture, Hardware, Leather, Shoes, Jewelry and Watchmak- 
ing, Paper, Printing, Photography, Milling, Provisions, Groceries, 
Plumbing, Heating, Tobacco, Hotels, etc. 
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FOR DELIVERY. 





ewspaper Directory. 


It gives statistical tables showing the number of daily, tri-weekly, 
semi-weekly, weekly, tri-monthly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly, monthly, 
semi-quarterly, bi-monthly and quarterly publications issued in each 
State and Territory. 


Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is the oldest work of its 
kind in the world, its establishment dating from 1869. It was the first. 
During its thirty-nine years of publication it has been the most accu- 
rate, complete and impartial. It is the only Newspaper Directory in the 
world that has steadily maintained a standard definition of circulation, 
and is now the only one published independently as a reference work 
pure and simple, free of all business connections with advertising agen- 
cies, publishers and commercial interests whatsoever. In no other 
place can an advertiser, advertising manager or advertising agent get 
access to so vast and accurate a body of information about American 
newspapers and newspaper circulation ; and it is difficult to conceive of 
any general or special information about the periodicals of the United 
States and Canada that may not be instantly found in this book of over 
1,500 pages. 


TO THE SELLER of anything purchased by publishers of 


newspapers, magazines or class journals, whether he be a manufacturer 
of perfecting presses or an author seeking to dispose of a manuscript, 
the 1907 edition of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is a 
complete mailing list of the entire American periodical press, 
revised to March 30, 1907. Its exhaustive grouping and classification 
makes it possible to reach, by correct name and address, the publishers 
of any State, Territory or Province, any County, or any group of publi- 
cations devoted to a Profession, Religious Denomination, Political 
Party or Finished Commodity, Professional or Technical Subject, 
Social or Fraternal Organization, Foreign Language or Special Interest 
whatsoever. 

Its circulation ratings and detailed information enable any one 
using the work for trade-seeking purposes to form accurate estimates 
of the importance and standing of any desired group of periodicals; 
and the book, as a whole, with its many indexes and subdivisions, gives 
access to the American Press not to be obtained elsewhere, so com- 
pletely and readily, by any means or at any cost. 











Cloth and gold; over 1,500 pages. $10 net cash, sent 
carriage paid upon receipt of price. 


The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 


10 Spruce Street, New York City, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST., 
NEw YORK City. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 


President, ROBERT W. PALMER, 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 
Treasurer, GEORGE P.-KOWELL, 
10 Spruce 8t., New York City. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 

two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all —_ cases the charge will be five doliars a 
bun 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines tothe page ($40) 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last = is repeated 
when new pe A fails to come to hand one week 
in advance o ma of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year. may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space u: paid for pro rata, 

Two lines rT adverti t taken. Six 
words make a line. 

te | ‘noe appearing as reading matter is in- 

rte 





ee. 
All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 





New York, Aug. 21, 1907. 








SELLERS of goods that are 
wanted only for a brief season 
should tell their story early and 
often, 


Unpricep goods that are inthe 
show-window miss an advantage. 
The marked low prices invite 
buyers. 


Tue American people want to 


know about everything; it’s a 
part of their intelligence. An 
advertisement tells them about 
some one thing—tells them satis- 
factorily, if it’s right. Then they 
want that thing. 


Tue foremost advertising vir- 
tue is persistent repetition. One 
can no more make a single effort, 
however large, serve for a year’s 
publicity, than he could get phys- 
ical nourishment, for a like 
time, from a single dinner. 
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In Maine, the Portland Express 
has the largest daily circulation 
in the state, and the Bangor 
Commercial the largest daily and 
weekly combined circulation. 


THe American Newspaper 
Publishers «Association has re- 
cently compiled for the use of 
its members a revised list of gen- 
eral newspaper advertisers, ar- 
ranged according to geographical 
location. The agents handling 
the accounts are given, as well as 
the names of* the advertising 
managers in cases where con- 
tracts are placed: direct, 


The Western 
Pennsylvania As- 

Organize. sociated —_ Dailies 
was organized last month at 
Pittsburg. The following officers 
were elected: President, a, 
Slough, New Castle Herald; John 
L. Stewart, Washington Observer 
and Reporter, secretary and 
treasurer. Committees were 
named as follows: Constitution 
and by-laws—R. P. Habgood, 
Bradford Star; A. C. Dickinson, 
Sharon Telegraph; John L. Mor- 
rison, Greenville Advance Argus; 
organization and programme—H. 
P. Snyder, Connellsville Courier; 
John H. Telford, Beaver Falls 
Tribune; Harry Step, Altoona 
Mirror; and M. D. Pryce, Con- 
nellsville News. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Pittsburg 
some time during the latter part 
of September. Those who at- 
tended the preliminary meeting 
were: H. P. Snyder, Connells- 
ville Courier; R. P. Habgood, 
Bradford Star; A. C. Dickinson. 
Sharon Telegraph; John H. Tel- 
ford, Beaver Falls Tribune; C. 
L. Slough, New Castle Herald; 
M. D. Pryce, Connellsville News; 
J. J. Driscoll, Connellsville Cour- 
ter; Harry Step, Altoona Mirror; 
and John L. Stewart, Washing- 
ton Observer and Reporter. The 
object of the organization is to 
unite all the daily newspapers of 
Western Pennsylvania into an 
association for co-operation along 
business lines and to further the 
newspaper publishing interests of 
the inland dailies in this part of 
the State. 


Publishers 
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Tue New London, Conn.,, Day Asout the middle of Septem- 
has been elected to membership ber the Vancouver, B. C., Prov- 
in the American Newspaper ince will issue a special edition 
Publishers’ Association. of 72 pages, entitled “The Land 
of Opportunity.” 











Sunset Magazine, which was 
printing in the neighborhood of Tye Louisville, Ky., Evening 
60,000 copies monthly a year ago, Post sends out a detailed state- 
put out an issue of 102,000 copies ment of copies printed during the 
in July, 1907. first six months of 1907, showing 

a gain of 6,663 over the previous 

Tue Breeders’ Gazette of Chi- six months. 
cago printed an average of 73,481 
copies each issue during the first Tue American Business Man 
six months of 1907, a gain of js the name of a new magazine 
4306 over the corresponding to be published in Chicago be- 
period of 1906. ginning in September. The pub- 
lishers are William H. Wilson 
A HANDSOME photogravure and Robert John. 


22x28 inches was given out as a _—_— 
supplement to the Montreal Star Arpert W. FELL, manager of 
recently. The picture represent- the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
ed children at play and the title Standard since August, 1906, has 
was “The Tug of War.” resigned because of ill health. He 
has been succeeded by Harry H. 
Tue Milwaukee Sentinel has Knickerbocker, who resigned the 
recently put out an attractive business management of the Mat- 
card showing an advertising gain teawan (N. Y.) Journal to join 
for June, 1907 over June of last the Watertown Standard force. 
year. The picture of a rabbit, = 
with her numerous brood, is Tur Morden Land and Loan 
typical of the increase. Co.,. of Des Moines, recently 
— closed a deal for the sale of 52,- 
Dan. A. Carrott, Special Rep- ooo acres of Wyoming lands toa 
resentative, has moved from single purchaser in __ Illinois, 
Room 1433, Tribune Building, to through an advertisement in the 
larger quarters on the 1oth floor Pierce Weeklies. The profits on 
of the same building. He has this land were one dollar per 
leased a suite of three offices and acre, or $52,000 on the transac- 
is now located in sooms IOII, tion, 


1012 and 1032. = 
Pians for the fiftieth anni- 


CoMMENCING September first, versary number of the Aflantic, 


the Gleaner, Detroit, Mich., will to be issued in November, in- 
be published on the first And clude articles by the late Mr. 
fifteenth of the month, and the Aldrich, by W. D. Howells and 
subscription price will be changed W. H. Page, and_ also reminis- 
to 50 cents a year. At present cent essays by J. T. Trowbridge 
the Gleaner is a monthly, and and C. E. Norton. The Semi- 









































the subscription price is twenty- Centennial promises to be bril- 
five cents a year. 


liantly celebrated. 








THE edition of the Ottawa ‘“Srerrinc More Goeds” is the 
Free Press for July 27 was a title of an attractive booklet is- 
Home Comers’ Welcome number. sued monthly by Edmund Bart- 
The publishers assert that it was lett, the designer and printer of 
the most elaborate edition ever advertising matter, located at 395 
printed in the city, and that it Broadway, New «- York. The 
contained more historic matter booklet furnishes excellent proof 
upon the capital of Canada than that Mr. Bartlett understands 
had ever before been printed un- how to prepare advertising that 
der one cover. will promote business, 
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Butt DurHAM copy is going 
to daily papers through the 
Hampton Agency, City. 


Scott & Bowne, New York 
City, Emulsion copy is going to 
daily papers generally, direct. 


THe M. P. Gould Company, 
City, is placing the advertising 
for the Bristol -Steel Fishing 
Rod. 


Copy for Duffy’s Malt Whis- 
key is going out to daily papers 
through the C. E. Sherin Agency, 
City. 


THE Jaros Agency, City, is 
placing the fall advertising of 
Alfred Benjamin & Company, 
New York City. 


Tue Lesan-Gould Agency, St. 
Louis, is placing the advertising 
of the Klindwerth Conservatory 
of Music, with Southern dailies. 


“Piso” copy, the Piso Com- 
pany, Warren, Pennsylvania, is 
being placed with newspapers by 
the Morse International Agency, 
City. 


THe Homer W. Hedge Agen- 
cy, City, is placing the advertis- 
ing of the Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, 


THE Rochester office of the 
Frank Seaman Agency is placing 
copy with the magazines for the 


Emergency Rubber Company of 


that city. 


Andrew Cone Agency, 
City, is placing advertising for 
Smart Set, one time orders, 
eighty-nine lines, double column, 
with magazines. 


THE 


THE advertising for Meyer 
Jonasson & Company, New York 
City, cloaks, suits etc., is being 
placed with women’s publications 
by the Frank Seaman Agency, 
City. 
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THe Scripps-McRae League 
newspapers have instituted a 
series of “readers” attacking sub- 
stitution. 


St. Jacos’s Om copy is going 
out to weekly papers, six inches, 
fifteen times, every other week, 
through the L. A. Sandlass 
Agency, Baltimore. 


A. C. Meyer & Company, Bal- 
timore, manufacturers of “Dr. 
Bull's” cough syrup, will begin 
using space about the middle of 
October through the C. E. Sherin 
Agency, City. 


Burton W. McCracken, for 
the past two years advertising 
manager for the Minneapolis Dry 
Goods Co., is now with the Day- 
ton Dry Goods Co., Minneapolis, 
in the same capacity, 


Cory is going out to Southern 
papers for the Southern Manu- 
facturing Company, “Good Luck” 
Baking Powder, through the 
Richmond Advertising Agency, 
Richmond, Va. 


THe Sun and the Democrat. of 
Hamilton, Ohio, have consolidat- 
ed and are now being issued un- 
der the name of the Democrat- 
Sun and will soon be changed to 
the Journal. The paper is repre- 
sented in the East by R. J. 
Shannon, N. Y. City, and in the 
West by Allen & Ward, Chicago, 
Illinois, 


O. D. Banks & 
To Interest Company, Salt 
Retailers. [ake City, are 
importers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers of millinery supplies. In 
order to introdyce their goods in 
nearby towns in Utah_they in- 
tend to run during the Fall in the 
five Salt Lake papers advertise- 
ments containing a_ series of 
fashion cuts, and the names of 
all the retailers handling the 
Banks goods will be listed in the 
advertisement. The argument 
that the plan will increase local 
sales is a strong one, and should 
serve to increase the number of 
customers of the jobber. 
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D. J. RANDALL, representing 
the Scripps-McRae League, has 
moved his offices from the gth to 
the 12th floor of the Tribune 
Sex 


. Ceci. Nuckots, for the past 
th a years advertising manager 
of the S. Obermayer Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, has recently received the 
additional appointment of adver- 
tising manager of the Cincinnati 
Electrical Tool Company. , 


In the first six months of 1907 
the Terre Haute Tribune showed 
a gain in local advertising of 
38.75 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period one year ago. 
The Tribune guarantees to ad- 
vertisers more city circulation 
than all other newspapers, daily 
and weekly, combined. 


Tue New York Edison Com- 
pany sends out a sizzling book- 
let entitled “Hot,” to convince 
people that an electric fan will 
serve to cool them off. The Little 
Schoolmaster has long believed 
that the public would rather not 
be reminded of piping-hot days 
in this forceful fashion, 


WitH its August issue the 
Burr McIntosh Monthly con- 
forms to standard magazine 
copy, thus doing away with what 
has been a handicap to advertis- 
ers. An issue of 60,000 copies 
monthly is now claimed for this 
picture-magazine. To date there 
has been little effort to get ad- 
vertising, as the readers of the 
periodical pay $180,000 a year for 
what there is in it. Wm. E. 


Annis is advertising manager. 
pointe 


Strauss BrorHers, Chicago 
tailors, have just issued their 


* semi-annual booklet of styles, in 


which double center page is re- 
served for emphasizing the fact 
that no two men are built exactly 
alike, and that, on account of 
this, a custom tailor can make a 
hetter fitting suit than a_ ready- 
made manufacturer. In the 
spring Printers’ INK contained 
an article on the Strauss method 
f advertising, which ought to be 
of exceeding value to almost any 
tailor, 


THE Mexican Herald, City of 
Mexico, Mexico, has been elected 
to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Tue Bristol, Tenn., Herald- 
Courier advertises itself and 
Bristol in a booklet entitled “A 
Dandy Little Town and Its Good 
Newspaper.” The booklet con- 
tains a brief account of the town, 
an explanation of the paper’s 
field and the manner in which it 
is covered, a facsimile of the first 
page, and a detailed statement of 
copies printed for five months 
ending with July 31. The latter 
shows an average of 6,125 copies 
for the period. 


. “StyLEB00oK Twenty,” from the 
English Woolen Mills Company, 
Cleveland, bids fair to be in one 
respect, at least, the most dis- 
tinctive tailor’s catalogue of the 
coming season. It is the first 
stylebook to be printed in this 
country from metzograph plates 
the new German substitute for 
the halftone. After the dreary 
line of halftones that have ap- 
peared in tailors’ catalogues, the 
present booklet is a pleasing in- 
novation. The text and general 
scheme of the booklet are to be 
credited to William Henry 
Baker, secretary of the company, 
and the metzograph plates were 
made by the Eclipse Electrotype 
and Engraving Company, of 
Cleveland, 


At the National 
ie Stationers’ con- 
Pens. vention, now in 
session in St. Paul, Minn., it was 
stated by Mr. Waterman of the 
L. E. Waterman company of New 
York, makers of Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen, that their 
concern alone sold last year pens 
for which consumers. invested 
over $2,250,000, of which nearly 
two-thirds were sold by station- 
ers., This will illustrate the 
rapidly increasing use of fountain 
pens. Mr. Waterman further 
stated that it was his opinion 
that this demand was brought 
about by the liberal use of ad- 
vertising—Commercial Union. 
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TURNING OVER REAL ES- 
TATE. 


A Printers’ INK reporter re- 
cently called at the office of 
Willige, Gibbs & Daniel, who are 
among the foremost real estate 
operators of Washington, D. C., 
and upon stating his mission, Mr. 
Willige, President and Advertis- 
ing Manager, spoke as follows 
regarding the firm’s advertising: 

“We have now been established 
about four years and our succes 
is mainly due to clear, honest ade 
vertising; keeping on hand a large 
list of salable properties, with 
prices ranging to suit any purse, 
andacorps of eighteen well-train- 
ed salesmen, who always impress 
upon the possible purchaser the 
fact that we are at their service 
at any and all times. We get 
the confidence of the customer 
and keep it. If a man wants to 
invest six thousand dollars in a 
house we try our utmost to find 
him a satisfactory place at that 
price. We have eleven automo- 
biles and five carriages for the 
use of our salesmen, to take cus- 
tomers to our different proper- 
ties in comfort; this is a large 
item of expense "but it pays. 

“Our advertising appropriation 
averages fifteen thousand dollars 
a year and most of it is spent with 
the four daily papers in Washing- 
ton. We send out calendars, 
blotters, fac-simile typewritten 
letters and do some billboard ad- 
vertising but depend principally 
upon the daily newspapers for re- 

- sults. 

“We use, probably once or twice 
a month, a full page, advertising 
properties generally, several 
houses, a new sub-division, a long 
row of houses or something of 
that sort; we sometimes use a 
half or quarter page for this pur- 
pose. But the advertising from 
which we can trace the best re- 
sults has been the smaller ads, 
one or two columns wide and 
four to six inches long, dealing 
with one subject, bringing out 
all the vital points which will 
interest a buyer. These generally 
start off with a proverb or some 
well known fact. If an advertise- 
ment at the beginning tells the 
reader something which he knows 


or has reason to believe is true 
the rest of the ad will carry more 
weight with him than otherwise, 
and we always endeavor to hive 
the customer understand that we 
are doing ‘our best for him and 
not simply trying to get cur 
money out of the deal. 

“We use from fifteen to forty 
classified advertisements a day and 
these have also brought in many 
returns. We find that a person 
looking for real estate bargains 


% will read a classified ad and pay 


more attention, to it than they will 
to a larger advertisement, prob- 
ably for the reason that they be- 
lieve a piece of property which is 
not so largely ‘and glaringly ad- 
vertised is a better bargain and 
that the owners are not so anx- 
ious to ‘shove’ it off on someone. 








Houses Built to Order. 


The supply of houses at SAUL’S ADDITION en- 
tirely sold. before completion, and the heated season not 
yet fairly open. DRAW) YOUR’ OWN CONCLU- 
SIONS, 

Many purchasers-in-waiting have gelected lots and will have fine 
Fesidences built by sample. We are taking orders Lor others to be 
Dullt om plans glready prepared by the architects, 


REMEMBER, THE CHOICEST PART 
OF THE ENTIRE SAUL TRACT JS NOW 
BEING DEVELOPED, 
Houses, $1,000 Cash (Balance on Easy Terms). 
Lots, $400 or More Cash, Remainder to Suit. You. 


Belect your house and lot now and let us bulld it for you. 
@t our Branch Qifice, Mth and 


Willige, Gibbs & Daniel, 


Exclusive Agents for Saul’s Addition. 
603-05 Thirteénth St. N.W. 














“The large ads are useful in- 


asmuch as they keep the firm 
name before the buying public, 
the popular impression being that 
a firm which uses large advertis- 
ing space. must be prosperous, 
and this is in the majority of 
cases true. These ads bring in 
many pieces of property for us 
to list and dispose of. We use 
the billboards for the same rea- 
son; they are good publicity 
mediums, 

“All of our ads have their 
share of heavy black type, just 
enough to attract the eye and 
bring out some important point. 
For instance, in a recent ad we 
used, one of the important poin's 
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gi the property was its fine lawns 
and spacious porches; these two 
lines were in display type to 
catch the eye of a buyer who was 
interested in lawns and porches. 
In another ad we _ used the 
phrase, ‘It’s an ill wind that 
bloweth no man good,’ and went 
on to show how, through unfore- 
scen circumstances, the builder of 
a row of houses was forced to 
sell quickly and a buver could 
get one of the houses for a 
thousand dollars cheaper than the 
original price set upon it. 

“We study our different prop- 
erties and advertise them ac- 
cordingly; if a certain piece of 
property has some objection to it, 
however slight, we do not hide 
it or try to smooth it over; we 
bring it to the buyer’s attention 
and let him settle the matter him- 
self; he sees he is being treated 
fairly and is therefore easier to 
handle. Our salesmen are all 
specialized; some of them do 
their best work with business 
properties; some with city and 
others with suburban properties; 
some can talk business better with 
men, others are ladies’ men. We 
generally get the right man on 
the job, but once in a while our 
whole sales force will be used 
before a property is disposed of. 
Three weeks is the average time 
used is selling a house or lot, but 
I have known of cases where the 
transaction has run over two 
years. 

“We do our largest advertising 
in the Spring season, from March 
15th to July ist, and Fall season, 
September 1st to December 15th, 
but we advertise constantly, be- 
lieving that is the kind that pays, 
bringing in properties for us to 
sell and helping us to sell others.” 


—— $4 >—_—_—_— 
A FAKE TREE FOR THE SHOW 
WINDOW. 

H. R. Claudius, window trimmer and 
store decorator for Foster, Ross & Co., 
Auburn, N. Y., sends us the drawing of 
a decorative tree which he has used 
quite frequently with good results. 

These trees can be made of almost any 
desired size, but one standing about six 
feet high and having a diameter of two 
feet at the base of the cone will make a 
tree of this size take a pole six feet in 
length and about three inches in diameter 
—a section of a rugpole will answer very 
well—and nail a board about one foot 
sauare securely to one end so that the 
pole will stand exactly perpendicular and 


firmly. Then saw a 24-inch circle from 
%-inch lumber and bore a hole in the 
center the size of the pole, through 
which the pole will slide to a point 
about eighteen inches from the bottom; 
then fasten securely. 

Nail narrow strips of wood to the edge 
of the circle, the tops of these strips 
being joined and finished so as to form 
a point at the top. Next tack pieces of 
cardboard to these slats, thus completing 
the foundation of the cone. 

Secure a supply of green paper roping 
and start at the bottom edge of the cone 
and keep winding until the top is 
reached. After doing this, cover the 
under side of the circle. The exposed 
section of the pole which answers for 
the trunk of the tree should be painted 
and the finished piece placed in a large, 
square tub, which should also be neatly 
painted. 

The cut tissue-paper roping can be 

urchased in strips each ten feet in 
ength, the cost being quite small. These 


C7 
trees can be made of any desired shape, 
as well as size, and can be used for 
many occasions. At Christmas time they 
can be employed in connection with win- 


dow exhibits and ledge displays, and by 
sprinkling flitter and other forms of ar- 
tificial snow upon them a very beautiful 
effect can be obtained. 

For spring and fall openings they can 
be placed on the floor at the ends of 
broad aisles, also at either side of the 
entrance, inside or outside of the door. 
For an Easter trim, white paper should 
be used instead of green. For an appro- 
priate coloring take an atomizer contain- 
ing purple water-color and spray the 
bottom of the tree quite heavily, gradu- 
ally shading into white at the top.—Dry 
Goods Economist. 
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WHO'S WHO AND WHERE- 
FORE. 


MEDILL MC [C'CORM ICK, 


A young man with a face and 
figure even more boyish than his 
years, a genial, guileless smile 
rippling over a beardless face are 
the obvious characteristics that 
Medill McCormick presents on 
first introduction. He might in- 
deed have been. the study from 
which Robert Barr drew his en- 
tertaining character of Lord 
Strange in the novel of that 
name, or, to refer to a more 
classic period, have sat tor the 
picture of Pelham so delightfully 
drawn by Lord Lytton. The 
parallel with Pelham could easily 
be maintained, for Medill Mc- 
Cormick was born with the 
strawberry leaf’ of American 
aristocracy, that of wealth, most 
distinctly marked. But there the 
lines would diverge, for Mr. 
McCormick is not only a typical 
but a_ representative American, 
capable of holding his own hand, 
with the initiative of the West, 
the polish of the East, the ease 
of a gentleman, the aggressiveness 
of an American business man and 
the savoir faire of a citizen of 
the world. Blest with a persist- 
ent and wholesome democracy, 
bearing a name and relationship 
that is a passport to any society 
at home or abroad, he ‘has added 
to these qualities a personal 
achievement in his chosen profes- 
sion that’ enables him at less than 
thirty years to take rank among 
the few really great publishers of 
the world. 

Mr. McCormick is publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune, where he 
has to contest for supremacy in 
the field with a man who is first 
in his profession, Victor Lawson 
of the Chicago News. That these 
two men publish the two most 
successful papers, both with re- 
gard to influence and profits that 
are printed in the world is a fact 
pretty generally admitted in the 
domain of journalism. There are 
papers that surpass them in cir- 
culation without either the profits 
or the influence. There are others 
that exert a greater influence but 
do not reap the profits, and there 
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are some who 
profits but do not exercise the 
influence. There is the London 
Times, with a circulation. that if 
it passes 75,000 makes the extra 
number a source of loss. But it 
has influence. There is the Lon. 
don Telegraph that has larger 
circulation’ without commensurate 
influence; there is the Argus of 
Melbourne, whose circulation is 
limited by a comparatively small 
population, but whose influence is 
potential and its profits practical- 
ly defined by the limited number 
of readers and. subscribers; and 
there is the Glasgow Herald th: it 
has vast profits from an_ enor- 
mous body of ‘readers and ad- 
vertisers, who, except for their 


gather grea‘er 


numbers have no influence at, all. 














MEDILL MC’CORMICK. 
But the Chicago Tribune and the 
Chicago Daily News reap bene- 
fits from all these fields in 
measure which no other papers 
in the world approach. If we say 
that each of them made over a 
million dollars clear profit for 
the year 1906, we are stating a 
simple fact that cannot be truth- 
fully said of but two other daily 
publications in the world, the 
Glasgow Herald and the London 
Telegraph. We are speaking .of 
individual daily papers and not 
publishing houses. 

Mr. McCormick’s father, Rob- 
ert Sanderson McCormick is th« 
diplomat who was recently the 
American representative to 
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France, and before that Ambass- 
ador to Russia, and his immediate 
ancestor was that greater Mc- 
Cormick who invented the reap- 
ing and mowing machine. Rob- 
ert Sanderson McCormick mar- 
ried Katherine Van Etta Medill, 
the daughter of Joseph Medill, 
the founder, editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune. So 
Medill McCormick, carrying both 
family names, inherited besides 
lots and lots of money, plenty of 
brains and the traditions of three 
generations from two _ eminent 
families which embraced success- 
ful business and successful jour- 
nalism. After a preliminary 
period at\an equipment school he 
matriculated at Yale but respond- 
ing to the call .of his blood 
hastened back to Chicago to be a 
reporter on the Tribune. Fred 
Hall was city editor and Sam 
Medill the managing editor, and 
with the staff were rather in- 
clined to laugh at the young re- 
porter and his ambitions. As a 
matter of fact he was to laugh, 
for whatever Medill McCormick 
might have become he could 
never have attained distinction as 
a reporter. He tried printing, 
and indeed became a pretty fair 
printer, but he knew that this 
was all preparatory work for the 
publishers’ department, aad he 
never undertook the duties of 
either place seriously. Nor did any 
one take him seriously in either 
relation. In due and short time 
he passed on to the business de- 
partment and there he found his 
real “call.”’ His early journal- 
istic: trials have only been elim- 
inatory ones to ascertain what he 
wasn’t fit for, but the business 
department supplied the . oppor- 
tunity as it did the invitation for 
his capacities, and, moreover, 
awoke the ambitions of rather 
indolent youth. Three ~ years 
after he joined the business de- 


partment he became the business * 


manager of the paper, and a little 
later its publisher. He re-made 
its rate card. He took a hand in 
shaping the editorial as well as 
the business policy of the paper, 
and he gave his personal atten- 
tion to every. detail of the busi- 
ness so that no ‘question ever 
came before him dealing with the 


administration upon which he had 
to ask a question, or to which 
he could not reply with more ac- 
curacy and definiteness than any- 
body on the staff. 

Mr. McCormick married the. 
daughter of Senator Mark 
Hanna, and thus having ties of 
affection with Cleveland, Ohio, 
determined to have business ones, 
and bought the Cleveland Lead- 
er in association with Harry S. 
Thalheimer who became its busi- 
ness. manager and N. C. Wright 
who was installed editor, That 
was two years ago. The Lead- 
er’s ~story is one apart from the 
Tribune and has no place here 
except to say of it that it made 
good and is on the high road to 
a splendid prosperity, into which 
it has indeed entered. 

But the Tribune required the 
care of a master and single mind 
like McCormick's, and a few 
months ago he withdrew from 
active participation in the Lead- 
er’s affairs, leaving to his two 
able lieutenants the control of 
that property. 

Medill McCormick is as_ free 
from affectation and conceit as 
the plainest son of the soil. He 
is easily approachable. He meets 
and deals with men solely on 
the basis of merit. With birth 
and breeding himself he asks 
only the “delivery of the goods” 
from those with whom he comes 
in contact. He has high ideals. 
His breadth of vision in dealing 
with questions of sociology is 
unusual in one of his millionaire 
endowment. He hates the decep- 
tion and predatory tendencies of 
latter day politics and finance and 
on such subjects is inclined to be 
a dreamer. It was his cousin 
Robert Patterson who left the 
editoriak staff of the Chicago 
Tribune to secure a better ex- 
pression of his life upon the lines 
of idealistic socialism. His love 
of justice, plain justice, is a 
passion. His habit of thought is 
philosophical and his favorite 
authors ate Spencer, Shake- 
speare and Bryce. 

In business Mr: McCormick is 
Sheridan rather .than Grant. His 
most brilliant victories have been 
dashes into the enemies’ country. 
He is not methodical in his life, 
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He plans campaigns in a flash of 
thought, considers them at inter- 
vals and, once decided, forces 
them to a conclusion in a whirl- 
wind fashion. He is as irregular 
in his office habits as the first 
day of April. For weeks at a 
time he will be found at his desk 
from nine in the morning. till 
midnight, again he will be at his 
office but for an hour after 
luncheon. But present or absent 
his army of men feel the steady 
hand of the “Boss.” R. R. 


cecilia aaa 
AN AUSTRALIAN AD- 
MIRER. 

167 Queen Street, 
MELBOURNE, June 26, 1907. 
Dear Printers’ INK: 

For many years I have loved you 
fondly; I have written you appreciative 
letters; have taken you to my bosom 
and cherished you; have kept so many 
copies of you that even now I am un- 
decided whether you are tenant of my 
house or whether I am. 

And now, after all this, I want to 
know why in your issue of May 15th 
you so basely slander my own country 
of Australia? 

If I could only remember my Scrip- 
ture, I should here quote that phrase 
about sharper than a_serpent’s sting is 
a thankless tooth. That is not quite 
right I know, but you will gather my 
meaning. 

Please let me say a few words in 
reply to Mr. Percy Waxman’s §state- 
ments to you in your leading article 
in Printers’ INK of the above named 


date. 

I have not the pleasure of Mr. 
Percy Waxman’s acquaintance, and 
have only lived in Australia a matter 
of nineteen years; but there were 
monthly magazines in existence here 
before I modestly stepped onto 
Australian shores. ‘ 

The definite statement that there is 
not a monthly magazine in either 
Australia or New Zealand was probably 
accurate when Captain Cook landed in 
Botany Bay. 

For myself I am the fortunate ad- 
vertising manager of two Australian 
magazines—Fitchett’s Life and_ Fit- 
chett’s New Idea; the former with a 
bona fide circulation of over 30,000 
copies per issue, the latter with a bona 
fide 50,000 per issue, and each paper 
several years established. 

Attached to this letter, you will find 
a table of comparative magazine circu- 
lations in Australasia and in America, 
and you will note therefrom that, hav- 
ing regard to the respective popula- 
tions of your country and this coun- 
try, our circulation in the New Idea 
is only beaten proportionately by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the Delin- 
eator, and proportionately to popula- 
tion is in excess of such well-known 
magazines as the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ World, House- 
keeper, etc. ; 

he circulation of our 


FROM 


magazine 
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Life—30,000 copies per issue—is, on 
the same calculation of the respective 
populations of the two countries, only 
beaten in your country by Everybodys 
and Munsey’s, and is in excess of such 
magazines as McClure’s, the Cosmo- 
palitan, Success Magazine and the 
American Magazine. 

While I think there is no doubt that 
our papers are at the top of the tree 
in the Australasian circulation world, 
there are a good many other really 
high-class inter-state monthly maga- 
zines. 

Next, you state that an American 
writer of advertising copy would 
starve to death in Australia. Well, we 


have a few writing here, and I know 

one or two of them whose incomes are 

$5,000 to $10,000 per 
4; 


anything from 
annum. 

Next, the statement that there is 
only one large agency in Australia i 
pertectly accurate so long as Mr. 
Waxman’s remarks are antedated to 
Captain Cook’s time, 

Farther along on page 4, you state 
that “good advertising practice is so 
rare that if you were to send an 
Australian rancher (whatever he may 
be) a typical American form letter and 
follow it up with a second a week 
later, he would probably write and 
anologize for not having replied to 
the first.” 

Oh, if this were only so, I would 
be a Carnegie in three ‘years. 

Do you know, when-I read that let- 
ter, the shock to my nerves was so 
great that I swooned away to uncon- 
sciousness. Restoratives were applied, 
ana I pulled myself together, sad at 
heart that Printers’ INK should say 
such unkind things about my country. 

Mr. Percy Waxman quite forgot to 
say that the average Australian daily 
newspaper editor, after fulminating in 
thunderous paragraphs against the in- 
ternational policies of Europe, works 
off the papers on a hand press, and 
then gathering a bundle of them un- 
der his arms, cries them aloud in the 
public streets, 
Believe me, 
anger, 
Your devoted admirer, 

FRANK BALL, 

P. S.—Sample copies of Life and 
the New Idea sent for your inspection 
bv this mail under separate cover. 


o- 


POSTER THAT WON. 

As Lord Bury, the Earl of Albe- 
marle represented Birkenhead in Par- 
hament in 1892, his opponent being 
Mr. Lever, of Sunlight Soap fame, 
and he recalls an interesting anecdote 
connecteu with his election. A couple 
of days before the poll his opponent 
came out with a poster bearing the 
device, “Vote for Lever, and swim 
with the flowing tide,’ to which Lord 
Bury retorted with another inscribed, 
“Vote for Bury, and dam the flowing 
tide.” It was this poster, according 
to his friends, that gained him his 
seat.—KReynolds’ Newspaper. 

dition an 


more in sorrow than 


in 


Beware of salesmen who send up 
word sky-rockets—you won’t get. any- 
thing but the stick.—The Silent Part- 
ner. 
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AN AMERICAN IN LONDON. 
Lonpon, July 17, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It was the fortune of the writer to 
be in London in 1873. The award of 
the tribunal’ at Geneva of $15,000,000 
to be paid to the United States as a 
consideration for complicity or neg- 
lect in the matter of the Confederate 
cruiser Alabama and maybe for some 
other matters, was then much in peo- 
ple’s minds, and I think America be- 
came, then, and on that account, of 
more> importance than at any previous 
time. Tne American, then now, 
then more than now, failed to find 
much about his own country’s affairs in 
the British newspapers. I distinctly 
remember that the only home _ item 
that attracted my attention, during a 
stay of two or three months, was a 
story of an alleged postal irregularity 
in Montana, said to have been inves- 
tigated by an inspector, who, upon 
appearing on the scene, found the 
postmaster to be the keeper of the only 
saloon in the place. When the mail 
arrived he unlocked the bag, emptied 
the contents into a soap box that was 
brought into a convenient position for 
the purpose, and the habitues of -the 
place thereupon helped themselves to 
such of the mail matter as appealed 
to them, and left the remainder for 
later comers. When, after a time, the 


delivery seemed to be practically over 
and the saloon for a time pretty much 
deserted, 
inspector. 
proprietor, 


it being a daylight hour, the 
approached the postmaster- 
exhibited his authority, and 
proceeded to deliver some “pretty 
severe strictures upon the conditions he 
had observed. When he had proceeded 
far enough for the saloon man to com- 
prehend what it was all about he, the 
contumacious postmaster, gave the box 
that contained the remnant of the 
mail, such a kick as sent it through 
the open door into the middle of the 
street; then drawing a_ revolver he 
pointed it at the inspector and _ said, 
tersely: “‘There’s your postoffice. Now 
you get!” There is more about Amer- 
ica in the English papers  to- -day, but 
aside from the stock reports that come 
from New York and a good many de- 
tails about a danger of war with 
Japan, the items still partake more or 
less of the nature of the postal diffi- 
culty of a third of a century ago. A 
lynching in the South, a murder in 
Nebraska, particulars ‘of the recent 
interesting trials at Boise in Idaho, 
seem to particularly recommend them- 
selves to British editors. In an Edin- 
boro daily of recent date the only 
American news it contained was a 
Statement that ‘‘The most acute phase 
of the servant girl trouble seems to 
have been reached at Madison, Illinois, 
where, a morning paper states, Benja- 
min Walters, a prosperous merchant, 
committed suicide because his wife had 
discharged the cook. Poor man, he 
preferred it to a lingering death by 
slow culinary poison.” But for all 
this, American affairs do possess an 
enormous amount of interest for our 
brethren in the old country: and noth- 
ing is more noticeable than the in- 
fluence of the American newspaper 
maker upon the publishers of London. 


They now have numerous papers 
sold tor half a penny, equivalent to 
our cent, and one of these, the Daily 
Mail, carries at its fhead the statement 
that its daily issue is five times that 
of any other morning paper in the 
city. Then the Telegraph, that seems 
to the writer to be the most of a 
newspaper, from both the standpoints 
of readers and advertisers; in fact to 
be head and shoulders above every 
competitor, not even excepting The 
dimes,’ and to be, really, the great 
London daily, as proved by its ngws 
columns and the advertising patronage 
it carries, boasts that its daily sale 
exceeds, by more than half a million 
copies a week, that achieved by any 
morning paper sold for (two cents) a 
penny. 

For some reason it has not come to 
be the practice in Great Britain to give 
out any really definite information 
as to the number of copies printed. 
Any attempt to publish information, 
after the manner practiced, for forty 
years, by Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory has been repressed by 
the courts. “Circulation always ex- 
ceeds 250,000 daily” is the legend car- 
ried at the head of the first page by 
the London Morning Leader. “The 
morning journal with the second larg- 
est sale” is the boast of the Daily 
Mirror. “Circulation over a_ million 
and a quarter” appears at the head of 
Lloyds’ Weekly News, commonly 
spoken of as Llodys’ Weekly : for its 
classiued advertisements this paper 
uses a column as narrow and a type 
as small as those favored by PRINTERS’ 
Ink; for displayed advertisements its 
columns run five to the page; for 
classified the page accommodates six 
colum 3; the New York daily Tribune 
has for some years maintained a simi- 
lar practice. 

It is said that the management of 
the London Times has become abso- 
lutely Americanized. If it has _ the 
change has not extended in the direc- 
tion of securing circulation by selling 
the paper at a moderate price. Three 
pence (six cents) must be paid for a 
copy if the would-be purchaser is so 
fortunate as to find one; which can 
only be hoped for at newsstands of 
considerable consequence, such as are 
commonly conducted in connection 
with book stores. The reason com- 
monly given for not having The Times 
on sale, at the smaller stands, is a 
difficulty about the return privilege so 
freely allowed by other journals. 
Money is worth more in England than 
in America; its purchasing power is 
greater; any London daily except The 
Times can be had for two cents (a 
penny), and many very good ones are 
now offered for half that sum; but it 
must be increased three-fold before a 
copy of “The Thunderer” can be pro- 
cured. Its circulation is largely made 
up of annual subscriptions. It is 
doubtful if a country house would 
deem itself a self-respecting institution 
if it did not take in regularly Punch 
and The Times... The Times was the 
first newspaper ever printed on a 
steam press: this was on the 28th of 
November, 1814. It is still the great 
paper of England, just as the New 
York Herald continues to be the great 
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paper of America, notwithstanding 
the fact that, in each country, other 
papers print and sell from two to six 
timcs as many copies. In quality of 
paper used, perfection of presswork, 
and freedom from tyographical errors, 
the London Zimes is more admirable 
than any other daily that can be men- 
tioned. Its appearance is like that of 
the notes of the Bank of England; 
they first impress one as rather a poor 
substitute for a “greenback,” but 
familiarity produces the conviction that 
for paper money nothing better has 
ever been seen, and nothing better 
is to be hoped for or even desired. A 
comparison of the London dailies, gen- 
erally, with those of New York, re- 
veals the fact that the former are 
much more free from errors of typo- 
graphy. 

The American influence upon the 
style of display allowed in advertise- 
ments in the Leadon daily papers is 
conspicuous, and tremendous. Almost 
anything in the way of a picture, or 
poster type, may have place in thent 
now; and there is often considerable 
difficulty in determining whether one 
is reading editorial or advertising mat- 
ter; but the practice of injecting 
actual displayed advertisements into 
the heart of the reading matter, so 
common in America, has not yet taken 
a foothold here. There appears to be 
a considerable tendency to use a tinted 
paper, not unlike that with which 
New Yorkers who buy Mr. Bennett’s 
Telegram are acquainted. A paper 
called the Tribune uses the New York 
‘imes_ catch phrase “All the news 
It is reported that 


that’s fit to print.” f r 
American money is behind this enter- 


prise, and that either five hundred 
thousand dollars, or was it pounds? 
have already been sunk in the efforts 
to develop it. Some one spoke to a 
gathering of advertising men, at the 
Sphinx Club of London, in the pres- 
ence of the writer, of ‘“‘the Tribune 
and Mail, or any other of our leading 
papers” and the allusion was _ received 
with laughing shouts of derision, : 

The placing of small advertisements 
at the right and left of the name of 
the paper, at the head of the first page 
is a very common practice in London. 
Such announcements are _ necessarily 
conspicuous and doubtless command 
fancy prices. The practice is not un- 
known in America, but is not com- 
mon, These little cards are sometimes 
spoken of as the paper’s ears. 

The absence of -leads at the top and 
bottom of classified advertisements in 
London dailies is a notable feature. 
This gives the page a more solid ap- 
pearance than is seen in any American 
paper. The evening News of London 
goes one step further, and omits the 
separating rule, relying upon the cap- 
itals, in which the first word of each 
advertisement is set, to tell the reader 
where the last one ends. The effect of 
this considerable saving is not so ob- 
jectionable, or even noticeable to the 
eye as one would naturally expect to 
find it. 

The American magazines 
in London have the appearance of 
having suffered from a_ case of 
dysenterv: the explanation being found 
in the absence of the advertising pages 


one buys 


which the home editions carry. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
the London edition is counted in the 
circulation statements put forth to 
American advertisers—well guess! 
Forty years ago British magazines 
were vastly in advance of those in 
America. To-day the reverse is true 
and true in an enormously enlarged 
degree. 

In the advertising pages of the Lon- 
don press many names one is familiar 
with in America are conspicuous. No 
London announcement stands out more 
boldly than those of Grape Nuts, both 
in the newspapers and on_ the omni- 
buses, Cuticura, Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills, Nestles Food, Dr. Munyon, and 
the statement that “Millions of 
mothers have used . Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, over fifty years,” 
greet us each morning. Some of those 
mothers must, be as ancient as Old 
Parr by this time. _ The American ad- 
vertisements are largely those of pro- 
prietary articles; but so too are a 
majority of those displayed by Eng- 
lisnmen. Medicines and soaps seem 
to have the call .upon suffering human- 
itv and the’ great ‘unwashed. How 
many millions did we read were left 
behind by the late Mr. Proctor of 
Ivory Soap? In an English paper one 
may have read last month _ that: 
“Thomas Beecham, the English _ pill 
man who died recently left a property 
valued at $450,000.” That newspaper 
men also get a profit out of it one 
may judge by the statement lately 
printed that “Sir George  Carlyon 
Hughes Armstrong, Bar’t, late pro- 
prietor of the London Globe, and the 
People, left an estate valued at nearly 
a million and a quarter. Still more 
animating is the information that Mr. 
Bennett of New York and Paris, Mr. 
Pearson of London, and Mr. Munsey 
of New York, could each of them put 
a million dollars in the savings bank 
every year and still not deprive them- 
selves of any real need in the way of 
food and clothes. 

The well-established fact that adver- 
tisements tell more quickly and strong- 
ly, when published, where the greatest 
aggregations of people exist, doubtless 
explains why so many _ owners of 
American proprietary articles find it 
profitable to exploit them here, where 
half the population of over three mil- 
lion miles of area is condensed into 
a territory not much larger than_ the 
50,000 miles of the State of New 

ork. 

American advertising agents make 
their appearance here more or less. 
B. B. Hampton of New York was de- 
tected by the writer one day, attend- 
ing divine service; after which he as 
serted that the London daily Mail nets 
Mr. Pearson. a cool million a year, and 
the Chicago Tribune divides $800,000, 
while the News of that city nets a iew 
thousand less on account of the great- 
er ey of white paper its bulky 
pages and greater distribution  com- 
mand and consume. Major T. P. 
Roberts of Chicago, who has the plac- 
ing of the Sears, Roebuck Co. business, 
was to be seen about the resorts in 
London, during June and July, renew- 
ing his health and youth for a vigor- 
ous fall campaign. Paul E, Derrick is 
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permanently established here and has 
some excellent accounts, and an_en- 
viable standing among the advertising 
men of this world center. 

It was the good fortune of the 
writer to be present at the last ban- 
uet of the season given by the Sphinx 
lub of London. _ No better example 
of the American influence upon Eng- 
lish advertising can be pointed out 
than the beginning and growth of this 
club. It is only three years old. 
Patterned confessedly after the Sphinx 
Club of New York, one might think 
while listening to the graceful and 
witty talk with which the president, 
Mr. Ralston Balch, fills in the periods 
between speakers, that he was listening 
to our own George H. Daniels, who, 
before Mr. Frothingham, was unques- 
tionably the most acceptable og 9 
the New York Sphinx Club has had, 
notwithstanding his occasional _ refer- 
ences to the New York Central Rail- 
road. Mr. Balch is connected with no 
railroad and is consequently free from 
any blemish whatever. ? 

The account of the beginning of the 
Sphinx Club is almost a repetition of 
the story of Mr. Gibson’s New York 
Sphinx. On the 2d of June, 1904, 
thirteen _ pioneers met at the Hotel 
Cecil and launched the Sphinx Club 
of London. The most active promo- 
ter was Mr. Britton, a member of the 
Sphinx Club of New York, who was 
then resident in London, representing 
a proprietary article: Abbey’s Effer- 
vescent Salt. His efforts were _ effec- 
tively seconded by Mr. Roy V. Somer- 
ville, well known in New York, and 
now returned there. Mr. Somerville, 
like Mr. Gibson, is a Canadian. The 
first president of the Sphinx Club of 
London was John Morgan Richards, an 
American resident for forty years, the 
most successful promoter of American 
pioprietary articles, agent in London 
for Brent Good’s Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills, as well as numerous other de- 
serving interests. Mr. Richards’ name 
has long appeared as one of the vice- 
presidents of the New York Sphinx 
Club. Mr. Somerville became the first 
treasurer of the Sphinx’s of London, 
and, to quote from a history of the 
club, lately issued, he, “by an_ in- 
genious culinary process,” showed a 
balance on the right side at the end 
of the first year’s proceedings. When 
Mr. Somerville left to return to New 
York the Sphinx’s of London _present- 
ed him with a handsome loving cup. 
They speak of him most kindly now 
and regret that he has been called to 
a better country—America. 

The price of a Sphinx dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil is ten shillings and_ six 
pence, equivalent to about two dollars 
and a half, American money: but that 
pays for no wine or cigars. The oc- 
casion of the writer’s visit was ladies’ 
night. Nearly two hundred persons 
were present, the company being about 
equally divided between gentlemen and 
ladies. The banquet hall was decorat- 
ed with flowers in a profusion that 
could only be exceeded by their beauty 
and tasteful arrangement. A souvenir 
volume, a history of the three years 
of the club’s existence, was bound in 
the soft leather that Mr. Elbert Hub- 
bard, the publisher of the Philistine, at 


East Aurora, New York, has made 
familiar to most Americans. One thing, 
however, the London club has_origin- 
ated, and it is a very effective feature: 
There is present in the banqueting 
room a veritable Sphinx, smaller than 
the Egyptian original it is true, but 
stil of heroic size. It is supplied with 
eyes of emerald green, which shine 
with the power that comes from being 
backed up by electric bulbs, and they 
produce an effective charm. No meet- 
ing of the Sphinx’s of New York, on 
ladies’ night, can ever hope to be 
graced by the presence of a larger 
number of beautiful women than sat 
at this London banquet. This may be 
taken as a further proof that London 
is becoming Americanized. The actual 
membership of the Sphinx Club of 
London is now something more than 
one hundred and sixty. One difference 
from its New York prototype was to 
be noted in the fact that not much ap- 
peared to be expected, in the way of 
instructive talk, from the club mem- 
bers; the services of outside talent 
being mainly depended upon. Your 
correspondent was thoroughly surprised 
and gratified at the warm welcome ex- 
tended to him, as the founder of 
PrinTERS’ INK, a former president of 
the New York Sphinx’s, and once a 
member of the profession of Advertis- 
ing Agents: and when called upon to 
respond, in acknowledgment of the 
graceful compliment of being then and 
there elected an honorary member, he 
was wholly unable to express his feel- 
ings in fitting words: what he did say, 
however, was as kindly received as 
could have been the case had his re- 
marks been much better chosen and 
more appropriate to the occasion. 
Greorce P. RoweELt. 
ens ee 
ONE USE FOR SOUVENIR CARDS. 
A Broadway jeweller has found one 
way to interest his customers which 
is out of the ordinary. A man who 
once bought a low priced watch at this 
jeweller’s store was surprised a few 
days ago to get a picture post card 
from Amsterdam in which the jeweller 
announcea that he was about to sail 
for New York with an especially fine 
collection of diamonds and invited his 
casual customer to drop in and_ see 
them. Needless to say the jeweller’s 
announcement got twice the attention 
he could have secured in any other 
way.—New York Sun, 


SIMPLY POCKETED THE COIN. 


Mrs. Phebe Lucinda Church, of 
Apponaug, Pawtucket and Providence, 
R. I., embarked into the poultry supply* 
business without anv stock. Her idea 
was to advertise chickens, incubators, 
brooders, bone cutters, etc., for sale 
with the “cash in advance” signal prom- 
inently displayed. The signal was 
heeded by would-be chicken raisers and 
others, but she evidently forgot to 
send the goods ordered, and the postal 
officials soon rounded her up.—Post- 
master’s Advocate, 

—_+o>___—_—. 

ConTINUAL, grinding on one kind 
of business is sure to contract the 
perspective of the best advertising 
man on earth.—Seth Brown, 
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1 COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS: 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 


41 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGE: 


Bcarticism OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 


Before the storm cloud entered 
into the advertisement (No. 1) 
used by the Wyman & Gordon 
“Co. it might have passed criti- 
cism fairly well, although the 








arrangement of the 
more scattered than we should 
like to see it, but not content to 
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lettering is, 


forced to perform its deadly 
function. Tints in backgrounds 
are wise if they are sensibly used 
—if they help to bring out con. 
trasts—but when they muddle up 
both copy and _ illustration, it 


would appear the better part of 
leave them out alto- 


wisdom to 
gether. 
* * 
Originality in almost any torm 
is commendable, and the Charles 
H. Besly Co. state that they are 
originators of disc grinders, This 
does not sum: up their laurels, 
however, for they have also 
originated what might be termed 
an innovation in advertising il- 


lustration. We gladly take off 








our respectwe hat to the design 
shown and would further compli- 
ment it by saying that it looks 
quite as well upside down as it 
does right side up. It may have 
chanced that everyone was away 
during the heated term but the 
office boy, who had a merry fling 
at the advertising space. It is a 
great pity that he was unable to 
grind out a more satisfactory ad- 
vertisement for their discs than 
the one shown on this page. 
* * * 


The legitimate pretext for 
printing a reproduction of the 
article advertised is that the sight 
of it shall be so attractive and the 
desirability of it so convincing 
that the sales will be increased 
thereby. Rand’s Manufacturing 
Company are quite unjust to 
one of their vehicles. How 
would you like to buy a_ top 
for your car and, upon ua- 
covering it, find that it was a 
literal enclyclopedia of commer- 
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cial fact and fancy ? This ad- 
vertiser has not missed a trick. 
There is lettering everywhere it 
shouldn’t be. We do not wish to 
be pessimistic but why leave the 








,RANDS MFG. CO. 


DETROI T. etal 
NY 











little lonely blank space in the 
lower left hand corner? Why was 
not that lettered in, too? The 
breaking up of a connected story 
into minor bits, hidden here and 
there through an illustration, is 
poor judgment and an _ unneces- 
sary tax on -even those who are 
interested. 
* * * 


Over on the other side, “Pear’s 
Annual” is a yearly holiday book 
that receives a most cordial re- 
ception, by young and old alike. 
As a magazine, it is as clean and 
as inviting as the product adver- 
tised. A story is told of an 
artist who submitted an illustra- 
tion for the Annual. The editor 
looked it over critically and then 
said: “Sorry, but your scheme is 
too complicated—too much in it; 
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we aim for simplicity—things that 
people can distinguish on the in- 
stant. The artist, who was young, 
went away highly indignant. He 
returned on the following day 


‘ 


and asked to see the editor, a 
sardonic smile playing upon his 
features, as he unrolled a large 
sheet of drawing paper. “I think 
I have something simple enough 
for you THIs time,” he _ said. 
When the large white sheet was 
presented, it had only a straight 
line drawn upon it. The editor, 
who was something of a wag and 
philosopher in his own way, 
gazed at it critically for a mo- 
ment, whereupon he said: “Good 
—very good—the best thing you 
have submitted to me yet. I can 
use this.” It was actually repro- 
duced as a dash between para- 
graphs in the great Annual and 
a check for a trivial amount was 
sent to the over-important young 
artist. 

This story7 in a way illustrated 
the success of the rule generally 
observed by the Pear’s Soap ad- 
vertising. The reproduction 
shown is so simple in treatment 
and so clean in penmanship, that 
it is perfectly understandable by. 
everyone. It might well stand as 
a model for our local artists, who 
complicate their designs by try- 
ing to get in all the shadings and 
mediums known to art. 


THE TOTAL COST. 


*Melton C. Weeks, the millionaire 
quinine manufacturer of the west, in 
the course of an address in Denver on 
the new pure drug law, told a drug 


story. 

“Dear knows,” said Mr. Weeks, 
“we ought to give the people pure 
drugs—we charge enough for them, 
Sometimes I think we drug dealers 
would get along better if we didn’t 
show ourselves so greedy in our 
charges. 

“We are too much like a druggist 
I used to know in Santa Fe. 

“A miner rode into Santa Fe with 
dyspepsia one day, consulted a doctor 
and took his prescription to my drug- 
gist friend to be made up. 

‘Well, how much?’ said the miner, 
when the prescription was finished. 

“‘Let’s see,’ said the druggist. ‘It’s 
a dollar ten for the medicine and 
fifteen cents for the bottle. That 
makes—’ 

“He hesitated, afraid he might have 
forgotten something, and the miner 
said | impatiently: 

‘Well, hurry up, boss. Put a price 
on the ‘cork and let us know the 
worst.””’-—Home Magazine, 

Tne best “follow-up” is the one that 
comes the nearest to doing what a 
good salesman would do. It is ‘‘call 
again” theory scientifically arranged.— 
Seth Brown, 

’ 
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AN EARNEST ADVERTISER. 
A merchant ought to believe in_ his 
own goods. He ought to be in love 
with his business. If he states his be- 
lief, clearly, forcibly, earnestly, in his 
advertisements, it will kindle belief_ in 
others, and he will gain trade. One 
of the best advertisements I ever saw 
was that of an electrotyper. It was 
uite a good sized advertisement, and 
the biggest line in it was this, “I want 
your work.” It was a direct appeal 
to everyone that saw the advertise- 
ment. ‘lnere was no mistake about 
what his advertisement was for. The 
man was after business, and he didn’t 
care who knew it. He went on to 
say why he ought to have the work 
he wanted.—Office Topics. 


— te —_— 


ARE YOU ADVERTISING? 

You might as well think to win a 
foot race with you feet tied as to hope 
to increase your sales in these days 
without persistent, systematic adver- 
tising. 

Make up your mind now that you 
will increase your sales twenty-five 
per cent this Fall—more if you can, 
but no less. 

Lay your plans for a generous and 
well-planned advertising campaign that 
will make folks in your neighborhood 
sit up and take notice. Get all the 
help you can and then determine to 
spend a liberal sum yourself. Jt will 
all come back to you with interest— 
in increased  sales.—Ralston Health 
Shoe Booklet. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in ** Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (293 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Fire 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
a. copy and order for imsertion 
nd ten per cent on yearly coutract paid 
mole inadvance. If a specified position is 
demanded foran advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be charged. 


WANTS. 


DVERTISERS’ TALK about my good adver- 
tising work. Free. SETH SETH BROWN, Chicago. 


ANTED—To buy yay second-hand ona 
Model No. 2 or later. THK OKLAHOMAN, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
LLUSTRATED FAKM SERVICE for dailies, 
Page mats or any way to suit. ASS OCIATED 
FARM TRESS, 112 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 


7 circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
mermng newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


IJ\HOUSANDS of men owe their advancement 

to us; if youare a competent man we have 
a position for you; write for booklet. HAP- 
GOODS, 305 Broadway, N.Y. N.Y. 


DVERTISER desires posi position where faithful 
services will be apg tae pen year’s experi- 
ence; produces "SORE business-getting co 
ae out JOSEPH BENRIMO, Seo th 
Brook! yn, N 


OUNG MAN “encine ires position as Western Can- 

ada representative for first-class newspaper 
or advertising agency. references; three 
years’ experience on Western and Eastern Can- 
ada dailies. Address ‘ R.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


A RELIABLE MAN WANTED. 
Must be a hustler, to sell Pantagog Meturets 
Food for horses. Every horse owner will buy it. 
Big pret s and exclusive territory. PANTAGOG 
NATURE’S FOOD CO., 565 Conn, Avenue, Bridge- 
port, fm. 


pracricat NEWSPAPER MEN yanp to 

fill desirable fe"man th now open. can 
give every  ?—o man , riunity a 
advancement. kle' 
FERNALD’S NEWSPaPuR Tas EXCHANGE, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ao CY MAN, who has made good as a solici 
tor and controls some business, is desirous 
of making a change. Can demonstrate his value 
in all departments of the work to any jirst-class 
agency. Address ‘‘J. M.,” care Printers’ Ink, 


66 ADVERTISERS’ 3 MAGAZINE”—THe West 

ERN MONTHLY should be read by every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best “Schoo! 
of Aavertising” in existence. Trial iprerts tion 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 815 ‘Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mon 


W ANTED—Position as advertising man. Have 

had several years’ practical experience in 
advertising and follow-up work with large farm 
machine manufacturer, advertising agency and 
prominent trade journal. Good references and 


plenty of samples of my work,, Address * ZIM,” 
Seve Peiabe rs’ Ink. 





Anion for ition as busi 

where I can become interested in the Ee 
erty in a short time, if agreeable to owner. Fight 
years’ experience on good newspapers. Can 
take personal charge of any department in the 
business office; thirty-three years old; good edu- 
cation; excellent references. Address “B. M.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Downer DESIRED, by young man, as ad- 
writer or assistant to advertising manager. 
25; married: good habits; steady. With 
ln employer over two years, previous em- 
Jon ed five years. Not a know-all, but bright, 
active and have ability. 
References, (—/ Ae raaree, 531 N. St. 
Louis 8t., South Bend. ! 


A DYnatmine M om with fifteen years 
experience as solicitor, wants a permanent 
position. For the past six years has had entire 
omy of business end of a trade paper, a 
knowledge of building up and firm firmly 
OE sitehine a publication in an entirely new 
field, and making it a financial success. Age 36, 
married, absolutely reliable, will a any. 
where. Salary reasonable. Address “A. Y.,’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 

and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umnes of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce 8i., 
New York. Such ad vertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. PRINT- 
re’ INK ts the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other vublication in the United States, 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ity for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,! The best 
clothing adwriter in New York’ owes bis suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 


mand exceeds Mine 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert, 471 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 
——__+o>—__—_ 


HALF-TONES. 


Pores ot copper _half-tones, 1-col.. $1; ferger 
ain THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN 
GRAVIN Co., Youngstown, Vhio. 


N * 33 EW arte te Ty — 
3x4, $1 ; 4x5 
perms mien — cuban the order. 
Send for sam 
KNOXVILLE E ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


WEweraree Publishers, coming into city at 
Grand_ Central — will find us con- 
venient to leave orders . for either oe dhs ch or 
newspaper half-tone. STANDA RD 

ING CO., 20th St., cor. 7th A Ave. 


H ALF-TONE or line ‘productions. 10 seyuare 
inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 75c.: 
Cash with order. Ail 
newsvaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for circulars. Keferences furnisbed. 
Newspaper process-engraver. I, VU. Box 815, 
Philadelphia, Iva, 


6 or more, 5c. each, 
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SUPPLIES. 


\ 7 D. WILSON PRINTING LNK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
math cut inks than any other ink bouse iv the 
tr 
Special prices to cash buyers. 

FFICE PASTE pre prepared as needed. Try 
O Bernard’s Paste Powder; cleaner, better 
and cheaper than mucilage; mix it as needed 
with cold water; 216 carton, enough for 12 
months in average office; imailed Hed posted to ony 
address for 60 cents. D 

suilding, Chicago, Til 





>, 


TACS AND BUSINESS HELPS 
will put you in touch with more business. 
Tistrasatien, and paeneee sent on request. 


Dennioon 


ton New York Philadelphia Chieago St.Louis} 


——— +o 
BUOKS. 


BEST notes on pine, ou worth 
r $13. Dis.on 2ur more. Send for list. 
PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, Boston. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 
BY GEORGE P. KOWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertising as a real business force. 
The remainder of the edition — last 
year) is now offered for sale. t 600 pages, 
5x8, set in lo PF eS, ‘e. “man half-tone 
vortraits Clot prepaid. 
RH PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING "CO... 16 
New York. 








Spruce St., 





COIN MAILER, 
60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. A 
OME GOIN CARRIERCO., Bur! 


esse tess Semeur 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


NEW ZEALAND 


If you desire export trade with New Zealand, 
Ishall be glad to consider handling your line. 
Address D, W. MCKAY (of McKay Bros., Inver- 
cargill, New Zealand), temporarily at 11 Broad- 
way, New York. Telephone. 3829 Rector. 

pA ‘habia ica 


printing. 
ington,la. 


$2.%% 


PATENTS, 


pamPATENTS that PROTEC Tam 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on recei 

of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington. D.C. Estab. 1869. 











—__+o+—_— 
PUBLICATIONS. 


portans ADVERTISING, Boston, Mass, 
leading advertising journal; $24 year. 
Sample copy 20c. Vol. 17 began with June. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Us adv ertiaing novelties. Buy direct; 2 sam- 
les, 10c, C. KENYON, Mfr., Owego, N.Y. 


PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
ms Lafayette 8t.. New York City 

Coated paversa anoctanty. — B ‘perfect, 
Ww ree for high-grade catalogue: 


PRINTING. 


P®o. MPT delivery of highest quality printed 
business forms and advertising matter, is 
our specialty. Let us estimate on your next 
order. If your 4 is ig very technical one or re- 
42 uires exactness respects we can 7 a 
HE BOULTON | PRESS, Drawer 9, Cuba, 


41 
ADVERTISING MEDIA’ 
The advertising pages of 


Tue THEATRE MAGAZINE 


are just as attractive, just as readable, and 
entertaining, as that of every page of it. 
Have you seen it lately? 
Write for sample copy, rates and'‘information. 
THE THEATRE MAGAZINE, 


26 West Thirty-third Street, New Yorx. 


HE RECORD is the Woman’s Home Compunion 

of Troy and Central Miami County. Ohio. 

Only daily. Be class medical, lost manhood, 

monthly regulator, fake financial, liquor, etc., 
advertising barred. Send for sample copy. 


PREMIUMS. 


I HOTSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 

for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred lines. St page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@O) test book of its kind. 
lublished peal 35th issue now ready ; free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y 


LETTER WRITING. 


L “ ERPTERS THAT CLL 
De ¥ : 

C ODY Sherwin Cody, the lead- 

ing authority on letter writ- 

ing, gives in his 50 Instrue- 

tion Cards for Business 

Men scores of the most suc- 

cessful letters ever sent out 

in this country, and des- 

cribes all the latest devices 

and wrinkles for soliciting 


RD A) [EM handling agents, ete., ete. 
Shere endorsed by adv. 
grs., of Marshall Field & 
Co , Lyon & Healy, ands many others. One man 
increased orders from letters making quota- 
— on gears from 25% to 35¢ within 60 days— 
early 50¢ more pene Address 1421, SECUR- 
ity BLDG., CHICAGO. 
pean een 


CURRENT TOPICS REFERENCE 
LIBRARY, 


66 ROYAL ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE” Mil- 
lions of up-to-date pictures and clippings 
on every topic, from all sources, «classified for 
quick reference. Call, ’phone or write ba] 
SEARCH-LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY 
Fifth Ave. (opposite Waldorf). Tel. 1544 _” 


ENGRAVING. 


OVER DESIGNS, color work and retouched 
lf-tones our — Send for sam- 
-, We guarantee service and high- 
Paine BAL IMORE (MD.) EN- 
Gravr NG CU., 24 8. Charles St.. Baltimore, Md. 
SS 
COIN CARDS, 


$3 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
THe UOIN WRAPPER Cv.,, Detroit, Mich. 
++ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 
A. O'GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Liclede Building, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

GRICULTURAL and Newspaper Advertising. 
A.C.THEGEN AGENCY, 422 Drexel Bdg.,Phila. 


T= » Hit y ND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
15 Tribune aS New York, 
m8 Street, 


LBERT FRANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 

General Advertising’ went. Established 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the world, 
—or—_—— 





PRINTERS, 


a. print omens. booklets. circulars. adv. 
a Pret oat kinds. Write for prices. THE 
PTG. Cv,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, O. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


UR i are business gette: 
MITH & LEWIS, 68 River St., Chicago 


HERE is a wide 
distinction be- 
tween cata- 
logue, booklet 
and other literature 
which any ordinary job 
printer can print, and veal sales litera- 
ture into which scientific sellin 
methods have been injected, combiaal 
with the best designing, illustrating, 
paper and presswork. 
We solicit an opportunity of showing 
our capabilities in catalogue and book- 
let work. 


serannting onda tche 

aw ino Tnigh Grade ii j 

- ag te wed 
395 Broadway, New York_» 











_<o 
MAILING MACHINES. 


i DICK MATC BLESS eR i= is etotond 
quickest. Price $14.50 TINK, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, * 4 


—_+or—___—_ 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


G ET? prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
¥ from manufacturers. Cards furnished tor 
all makes of ‘Separeiem Special discounts to 
Printing Tr: 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


caalnaeaness 
DISTRIBUTION, 
Mr. Advertiser, 


Can’t You Use It? 


OUR LIST OF GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTORS 
covering the United States and Canada like the 
dew. Our Men will yas your Advertising 
Matter an (aes e and to any class of 
ONE-FOURTH THE Cost. of MAII. 
will handle the business for you, or, it 
prefer to make your contracts direct with our 
Distributors, WE WILL MAIL ee ee DIS 
TRIBUTORS’ DIRECTORY FREE. WE GUAR- 
ANTEE AN HONEST DISTRIBUTION, and will 
we for matter not so Distributed or destroy ed. 

RITE US NOW. See if we can’t do some- 
thing together. References: Publishers’ Com 
mercial Union and Bradstreet. 

NATIONAL DISTRIBUTING CO., 

700 Oakland Bank Building, Chicago, II]. 

+> 


FOR SALE, 


roe SALE—One of the best bargains €ver 
offered. County seat town of ad 10,009. 
Long established daily and we oes pa ing hand- 
some annual profit. rice 000; $5. cash re- 
quired. Address“ RK. M.,’ vase Printers’ Ink. 


OR SAlLE—Three Model 1 two-letter Mergen- 
thaler Linotypes; completely rebuilt by 
Brooklyn factory machinist “ag rought up “ 
ay in perfect running order. Pig ban ains & 
2.250; f.o. b, Augusta, Address THE C RONI- 
CLE, ‘Augusta, Ga. 
HO 


PUBLISHING ot eae OPPORTUNI- 


WNA ar, BUSINESS. 
Now ~ a good tir 
To buy a per cal. 
We have Trade, c lass, ponder 
Papers which are obtaina' 
Buy now and get this faire business. 
First comers get first choice 
SRSON P. HARR IS, 
aoe in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 





Prosperity 


You probably know that 
the South’s much-heralded 
prosperity is a literal fact. 
It’s a mighty good field 
for advertisers.,, 

We are perfectly famil- 
iar with Southern condi- 
tions, and know the pub- 
lications and copy suited 
for your business. 


Armistead & McMichael 


Incorporated, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


Atlanta, Ga. 














The Firm 


Foundation 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
has gained 


2,000 NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


within the last 


SIXTY DAYS 


Its last issue was 13,400. 

It will ring the bell at the 15,000 
mark by January Ist, 1908. 

How is this? Why, it is pub- 


lished in 


TEXAS 


the State on which the eagle-eyed, 
long-headed advertiser has a focus. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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WHEN THE DOG 
DAYS COME | 
upon you, you don’t mind | Yo u can - 


the heat if you are in 
good humor, do you? 


LIFE puts its readers in | n ot Cove r 


good humor. : 


oe ‘- to sell to —_ ,. 
people. They also have G t 
the price and the habit of r e a e ' 
exchanging their money 
for the good things of life. 


Tell them about your } ] d 

goods in LIFE. Clevelan 
No advertisement in 

LIFE can escape atten- 


tion, as there is reading W { t h O u t 


or cartoon on nearly every 
page. 


‘rotormece” || the NEwWs 
vertising Manager ; ® 
LIFE | 


17 W. 31st ST.,. NEW YORK 



































“THE WHOLE STORY” 


As I wrote you before, I was sorry to leave you, as you made it possible to 
get ink at reasonable rates, but I have arranged with a Canadian house to 
give me same termsas you did, and I save time, freight and duty. That is 
the whole story. C.W. YOUNG, Publisher ** Freeholder,’’ Cornwall, Ont. 


My customers may leave me and go elsewhere for their 
ink supply, but I have yet to learn of one of them who does 
not admit that I was the means of liberating them from the 
bondage of high prices. 

I have the honor of being the first ink man to cater to 
the wants of the small job printer, by putting up my fine 
job inks in 4%-lb. cans, and selling one can as cheerfully as 
I would a hundred. 

Before my time the little fellows paid exorbitant prices 
for the privilege of buying small quantities, or else had to 
load up with excess stock which knocked around on their 
shelves for years, and eventually was thrown away. 

When a purchaser feels dissatisfied with his bargain, 
I offer no arguments, but refund his money and reimburse 
him for the transportation charges. 

Send for my sample book and price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17, Spruce Street, New York 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards orcirculars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Tue Massey Business COLLEGES 
BirMINGHAM, Ala. 
Editor Ready Made Department: “ 
Dear S1r:—I enclose herewith some 
copy 1 have recently been running in 
the newspapers, and as I am a_sub- 
scriber to Printers’ InxK, I: would be 
glad to have you make such criticisms 
as_ you think advisable. 
Thanking you, I remain 
Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp W. MaAssey. 





Several ads of the Massey 
Business College have been re- 
printed in this department as ex- 
amples of good _ business-school 
advertising, and those accom- 
panying the above letter are 
equally worthy of such atten- 
tion. ‘They are good business 
talks, without the — glittering 
promises that, so often failing of 
fulfillment, have done so much 
to discredit business school ad- 
vertising. The Massey ads 
make it plain that the boy or 
young man who isn’t willing to 
work had better remain away 
from the school, yet hold out to 
the “average” boy with ambition, 
just such encouragement as he 
needs. I suspect that these ads, 
while ostensibly addressed to the 
boy, are in fact written straight 
at the boy’s parents. But whether 
read by a_ thoughtful, “ambitious 
boy or a parent with the future 
of an “average” boy on his mind, 
they should make a strongly fav- 
orable impression. I have but 
one criticism to make—that the 
statement, “The brilliant ones are 
too smart to secure and hold 
profitable employment,” should 
be qualified. Many men correct- 
ly described as brilliant—brilliant 
even as boys—have won success. 
The second ad makes an excel- 
lent point—that male stenograph- 
ers are often required, and, all 
other things being equal, will 
frequently command larger sal- 

a 





aries than females working in the 
same capacity. 


I WANT A FEW HOMELY WORDS 
WITH THE AVERAGE BOY 
AN GIRL. 

Don’t think for one moment tliat 
because you are only an average bvy, 
the future has no prospects for you. 

The geniuses, those-heaven endowed, 
are usually the ones” who walk the 
streets in frazzled trousers, looking for 
employment. 

The vast majority of successful busi- 
ness men were just average boys, but 
with ambition to accomplish something. 

Furthermore, the brilliant ones are 
too smart to secure or hold profitable 
employment. : 

Or, if you are a young woman whose 
sole ambition is to shine _ brilliantly 
socially, it would be ‘a waste of your 
time to take a course. 

But if you are an average boy or 
girl; if you are anxious to succeed. 
if you have made up your mind to 
use every intelligent .means to  suc- 
ceed; if you are willing to work; then 
come to my school, 

1 will give you a thorough business 
training; what is more to the point, | 
will get you a profitable position just 
as soon as you graduate. 

W. N. Smith, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Richard W. Massey, President, 
Third Near Twenty-first Street, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

“WHY DON’T MORE YOUNG MEN 
L SHORTHAND?” WAS 


A _PROMI- 
IRON & 





Ave., 





NENT TENN. COAL, 
RAILROAD OFFICIAL. 
Do you want a larger salary? You 

reply, ‘““Of course, what a foolish ques- 

tion.” 

Yes, but-do you really want more 
or_are you just wishing? 

Do you know there are plenty of 
voung men in Birmingham earning from 
$7 to $10 a week who might just as 
well be earning from $15 to $25 a 
week? 

They could do this 
competent stenographers. 

The question asked at the head of 
this advertisement is one asked us al- 
most daily. 

I had to acknowledge I don’t know. 

It is a mystery to me, 

I suppose it is because the boys think 
that shorthand writing is a girl’s job. 
This is not true. 

I could have placed a dozen young 
men stenographers this month in ex- 
cellent positions, but all that had be- 
come competent had already secured 
employment; in fact, so great was the 
demand, that several left to take posi- 
tions before they were competent. 

While many young women are 
learning stenography and securing 
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good positions, there are many places 
that a young man stenographer only 
can fill. 
‘his is where you boys have your 
inning. This is why we are enabled to 
start our young men stenographers in 
positions from $12 to $15 a week. 

If you are a young man of average 
intelligence and good moral character, 
and will come to the Massey Business 
College for a \ourse in shorthand, I 
will get you a position—but, thinking 
about it won’t help you. 

You must act. 

Why not step to the nearest tele- 
phone, call me up, and state when I 
may expect you for a personal inter- 
view ? 

W. N. Smith, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 

MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Richard W. Massey, President, 
Third Ave., Near Twenty-first Street, 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Halifax (Can.) 





From the 
Mail. 


Evening 


“Steamer” Rugs 


are necessary on a “Sea 
Trip” if you wish to “sit 
out, breathe the balmy” and 
“enjoy solid comfort.” Just 
right, too, for Boating and 
Canoeing, in fact they’re 
good for any _ purpose. 
We’ve just stocked about 
two hundred, new _ rich 
colorings, at various prices 
from $1.50 to $20. hey’re 
all good value, but of 
course there are a number 
of specials, which will move 
quickly, and if you’re in 
need, you should have a 
peep at our south window, 
or better still, come in and 
see our complete range. 


| 
| 
|  KELLY’S, Limited, 
| 
| 





116-118 Granville Street, 
Halifax, Canada, 
| Builders of Luggage. 
Just. Ice. From _ the — Progress-Ex- 
aminer, Orleans, Ind. 
Siete 


| 
| Ice. 


Our manufactured Ice is 
the finest to be had, and 
you can have it delivered 
at your door every morn- 
ing and Saturday _ after- 
noon, but not Sunday. 
Clear as crystal, manufac- 
tured from distilled well 
water, it is absolutely pure 
and bound to be_ healthy. 
Get a 500 pound Ice Book 
for $2 and have an Ice 
Card left at your home and 
place of business, 

If you use our Ice once 
you will have no other. 


HEISE BROS. & CO., 
Orleans, Ind. 














Something Different in _ Engagement 
Ring Ads, but Lacks Prices. From 
the McAlester (Ind. Ter.) Daily 


Capital. 
Quoth the Youth: | 
“Those sparkling orbs you 
call your eyes 
Enrapture me, they hyp- 
notize.” 
Sayeth the Maiden: 
“T have seen some far 
brighter things, 
They're what they cali 
engagement rings,’’ 
Right there is where we 
play our part. No prettier 
assortment of diamond en- 
gagement rings can be 
found anywhere. Our 
knowledge of these spark- 
ling gems enables us to as- 
sist you in the selection of 
one that the maid will al- 
ways »feel proud to wear. 
No one can or will beat us 
on prices. 
McINTYRE-SHORTESS 
CO., JEWELERS, | 





— McAlester, Ind, Ter. 








Pleasant Suggestion for a _ Dentist’s 
Ad. From the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dis- 
patch. 


_ 


Sleep 
while your teeth are coming 
out, and when you awaken 
—“Oh, how delighted,” 
“Never felt it.” What sat- 
isfaction, too, in knowing 
you are in the hands of 
such experienced graduates 
as Urling Bros., established 
in this, their home city, 
21 years. Two lady assist- 
ants. Sole owners of Cor- 
rugated Suction Plate (with 
extracting), $10 per set, 
Crown or Bridge work 
(best), $5 per tooth. 

—Air or Gas— 


URLING BROS., Dentists, 
| Two Offices: 





204 Sixth St., cor. Penn 


Ave., 
6125 Penn Ave., cor Collins. 
| Pittsburg, Pa, 
I Both Phones. Closed Sunday. 





Binghamton Electric Light 
Company Often Advertises—With- 
out Any Signature. From the 
Binghamton Republican. 


How a 





Avoid Danger. 


A Child Frightfully Burn- 


ed is often the result of 
carelessness with matches. 
Dont have them around. 
Use Electric Lights. 
NO HEAT NO FIRE 

















Tue “News,” 
Frank M. Welch, Editor. 
A Newspaper Published Every Wednes- 
day at New Richmond, Wis- 

consin, by 

The Van Meter-Welch Printing Co. 
New RicuMmonp, Wis. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sir—Enclosed you will find a 
copy of what we consider, for a coun- 
try newspaper, something’ neat. As 


humble subscribers we would like to 
have your expert’s opinion of the 
same, 


We think we have about the liveliest 
weekly in Northern Wisconsin and 
have so much business that we almost 
find it necessary to tie it onto the 
chases. 

Honing that the ad will please you 
as much as it did our advertiser and 
thanking you in advance for your at- 
tention, we are Yours truly, 
THE VAN METER-WELCH PRINTING 

ComMPANy, 
(Signed) 


Frank M. Welch. 





ad sub- 
lot of time and 


It strikes me that the 
mitted wastes a 


space in talking about the dis- 
comforts of ill-fitting shoes— 
space that might better have 


been given to descriptions of com- 
fortable various kinds 
and at various prices. It is true 
that people need to be reminded 
quite as much as to be informed, 
but generally 


shoes of 


words 
will answer every purpose in re- 
minding, while to inform may re- 
quire a column or more of space. 
It’s a waste of space and effort 
to tell a man in general terms 
what he does or does not want, 
when in the same space and with 
effort he can be told 
about a shoe in such a way as to 
make him feel that that is the 
particular shoe he has had in 
mind all the time, and the very 
one he wants. People like to feel 
that they are doing their own 


thinking, whether they are or not, 
and it is much easier to persuade 
them by suggestion than by dic- 
tation. I may be quite wrong, but 
if I were to prepare an ad along 
the general lines of the one here 
reprinted, I should use a_ short 
headline embodying the idea that 


only a few 


the same 
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and then describe shoes of vari- 
ous styles and prices, under sonie 
such headings as, “For the Short 
Stout Foot,’ “For the Slender 


Foot with a High Instep,’ ‘For 
the Broad, Flat Foot,” etc. This 
would convey much better than 


all the general talk ever written, 
that the advertiser had _ really 
made a study of the subject and 
was prepared to deliver foot 
comfort for every normal foot, ut 
least. As for the typographical 
dress of the ad, I believe it would 
have been much better without so 
much rule work, tSing a type of 
slightly heavier face, perhaps ina 


little wider measure. Speaking 
generally, there is. no excuse for 
rules except to separate things 


that do not belong together, or 
to form an enclosure for a good 
many things that do belong to- 
gether. In this ad, things that 
were distinctly a part of the body 
of the ad were set apart from it 
in two narrow, upright columns, 
one on each side. In the reprint 
herewith, they are given their 
logical positions. 





WHEN YOU BUY A PAIR OF 

SHOES 

vou want to feel that you have pur- 

chased a shoe that has these points: 
FIT. 

An ill-fitting shoe is an abomination 
and a continuous aggravation. You 
want a shoe that will make your feet 
feel comfortable. 


Our shoe fitters take special care to 
fit your foot. You will find they 
understand their business, 

STYLE. 


There are right styles and _ wrong 
styles in shoes as well as in clothing, 
hats or anything else. When you buy 
a pair of shoes you want to feel that 
you have something that is stylish and 
that becomes your foot. 

QUALITY. 

A shoe is known by its quality. We 
handle only high grade shoes in our 
store. Anything you buy here you 
know is reliable. 

For absolute comfort we recommend 
the Dr. Reed Cushion Shoe. This 
famous shoe will give your feet more 
absolute rest than any shoe on tlie 


market. 
Price $5. 

The Crossett $5 shoe, which we 
snecialize, is well known as to all 
points above mentioned—fit, style and 
quality, It is a hand sewed, bench 
made prone, 4 

N. -We will have some more of 
those $3.50 and $4 shoes on sale it 
2.85 to-morrow, Friday and Saturday, 


WILLIAMS BROS., 





comfort is no bar to style in shoes, 





New Richmond, Wis, 
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Principal’s Office, 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
The Evanston Academy, 

~y Evanston, Illinois. 

Editor Ready” Made Department: 

[ inclose herewith three copies of 
ads that I am running in one of the 
Chicago daily papers. 

I should be glad to have your opin- 
jon regarding their character and qual- 
ity. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) A. H. Wrtpe, Principal. 





These ads impress me most 
favorably, for they emphasize the 
things that are of real import- 
ance; in fact, they seem to me 
to deserve more space and bétter 
display than were given them in 
the Chicago papers. As a rule, I 
do not believe in negatives, but 
they may sometimes be used to 
decided advantage, as in the ad 
below where it says that “no 
fraternities are permitted.” This 
may not be a matter of great im- 
portance, but it is not at all like- 
ly that anybody will object to a 
school which permits no fraterni- 
ties, and its appeal to many who 
have observed the workings of 


fraternities—the jealousies and 
dissensions they breed—will be 
very strong indeed. The state- 


ment that eight of the academy’s 
instructors have been called by 
various colleges is cleverly treat- 
ed as an incident, where if it had 
been given loud display and many 
words it would have been likely 
to get too much and too serious 
attention, to the point, perhaps, of 
suggesting that the academy’s 
best timber was being trans- 
planted. 





The Faculty of a School 
is more important than the buildings. 

EVANSTON ACADEMY, 

of Northwestern University, 
for years did its work in limited quar- 
ters. It now has a new building, com- 
modious and modernly oe. But 
its faculty are people culture, of 
advanced special training, humanly in- 


terested in their students. In three 
years various colleges have called 
eight Academy. instructors. The spirit 


of the school is one of good will and 
co-operation—which draws out the _ bet- 
Newly 
boys. For 


er side of student nature. 
tquipped dormitory for 





catalog and other information address 


A.. H. WILDE, Ph. D., 
The Academy, Evanston, III. 





The Site and Surroundings of a 


chog 
are important. They affect work and 
a 
VANSTON ACADEMY, 

P. Northwestern University, 
is on the shore of Lake Michigan, 100 
feet from the water, therefore plenty 
of light and air, and variety of view. 
It is the choicest spot in Evanston— 
the University Campus, with college in- 
spirations, Evanston (but 12 miles 
from Chicago), a city without a saloon, 
offers great advantages in churches, 
lectures, concerts, libraries, etc. New- 
ly equipped dormitory for boys. For 
catalog and other information, address, 

A. H.. WILDE, Ph..D., 

The Academy, Evanston, Ill. 





The Moral and Social Tone of a 
Schoo 
is more important than the instruction. 
The instruction is excellent in 
EVANSTON ACADEMY, 
of Northwestern University, 
admitting to most of the best colleges 


on certificate. But the school aims 
also to develop manliness, Sincerity 
and usefulness. The school is demo- 


cratic: no fraternities are permitted. 
Faculty and students co-operate in aM 
student interests. Rates are low— 
tuition only, $72 a year; tuition, with 
boara and room in newly equipped 
bov’s dormitory, $375 to $425. For 
other information, address, 
A. H. WILDE, Ph. D., 
The Academy, Evanston, | 


the Pittsburg (Pa.) Press. 


‘““More Window 
Shades” Has 
Been The Call. 





From 





Here’s another thousand 
—but if you miss these 
don’t look for any more 


this season at 19c. 

We sent to a dozen shade 
factories before we found 
one with enough odds and 
ends of shade cloth on hand 
to get this special order 
filled. A few of the shades 
are an inch or two short of 
the standard lengths—some 
of them have pin holes and 
other slight defects that 
really are matters of small 
consequence. Nearly all are 
greens, although a in other 
colors appear, in the lot. 
Each shade *s mounted 01 
a perfect spring roller and 
is ready for hanging. 
You'll jump at the chance to 
shade your. windows. with 
these at only r9c. each. 


KAUFMANN’S, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ALLEGED HUMOR. 


JUST THE THING.—Sinnick: I’ve 
thought up a first-class job for blind 
men, Minnick. vs 

Minnick: So? What is it? ; 

Sinnick: Putting in the punctuation 
marks for country sign-painters. 


COMMODIOUS QUARTERS. — 
“Sir, have you room for this little 
poem I have just dashed off?” 

“Certainly; all the room you want. 
Nothing in the waste basket at all this 
early in the day.”—Baltimore Ameri- 
can, é 


f 


EDITORIAL PREROGATIVE. — 
Editor (to caller, who has been airing 
his views) —Look here, are you the 
editor of this paper? | 

Caller—No, no; certainly not. 

Editor—Very well, then, don’t stand 
there and talk like a fool!—The 
Sretch, 


A STRONG BOY.—‘My son tells me 
you’ve discharged him,” said the office 
oy’s mother, “and 1 think that’s 
strange; you advertised for a strong 
boy, and he’s certainly—” $ 

“He’s too strong, madam,” inter- 
rupted the employer. “In the single 
day he was here he broke all the rules 
of this office and some of the furni- 
ture,”—Exchange. 


“Spacer out of a job? Why I 
thought he was running a fashion de- 
partment in a woman’s magazine.” 

“Yes, but he caused the magazine to 
lose so many subscribers they fired 
him.” 

in the world did that hap- 
pen?” 

“Why, the lobster headed his col- 
umn, ‘New Wrinkles for Women.’ ”— 
Illustrated bits, 


A FREE “AD.”—The little village 
could not boast of very many enter- 
tainments, and consequently a concert 
was looked forward to with great de- 
light by the inhabitants. 

It so happened on one occasion that 
a singer of renown who -had_ just 
scored some signal successes at Covent 
Garden came down to spend a_ few 
days with the squire and_ smilingly 
acquiesced in the request of the vicar 
that he should sing at the village con- 
cert. 

His song, which was delivered with 
deen feeling, for which he was famous, 
was the old favorite, the “Village 
Blacksmith.” 

In response to a vociferous encore 
he was about to give one of his 
operatic successes when the chairman 
tugged hard at his coat tail. 

“Better sing t’owd ’un over agen, 
mister,” he said; “I ’appen to be the 
chap you’ve been singing about—the 
village blacksmith—and I[ reckon it 
’ud only be fair to me if you was to 
sing it all over agen, and pop in an- 
other verse saying as ‘ew I let out 
bicycles,” —Punch. ees 


Newscaps—I want the  compleie 
works of that man that’s edited so 
many of the standard authors. 

Bookseller—Who do you mean? 
Racecar ven feller, De Luxy.— 

uck. 


A FEW “WANTEDS.”—Wanted.— 
A young man to take care of a pair 
of mules of a Christian disposition. 

Wanted.—Two apprentices who will 
be treated as one of the family. 

Wanted.—Experienced nurse for 
bottled aby. 

Wanted.—An_ industrious man _ to 
take charge of 3,000 sheep who can 
speak German.—Humor of Bulis and 
Blunders. 


FUNNY THINGS IN PRINT.— 
Errors which sometinfés creep into the 
daily papers cause considerable merri- 
ment, Nearly every one has read of 
the reporter who described a shooting 
affair as follows: ‘The man was shot 
once in the left breast’ and twice in 
the barb: shop.” Also the brief story 
that “the Chinaman fell and broke his 
leg just below the opium joint.” 

One of the most famous mistakes 
that ever got into a metropolitan paper 
was in Chicago in connection with a 
fire, when a number.of persons were 
rescued. 

_The fire occurred late at night. The 
night city editor who “handled” the 
story marked the copy when it went 
to the printer with directions to send 
him proofs so that he could make cer- 
tain there were no errors. Here is 


the way the story appeared in the pa- 


per: 

“The young woman anpeared at the 
window, flames bursting -about her 
head, her hair disheveled and _ with 
wild eves shrieked: 

“RUSH PROOFS TO NEVY.’— 
Ideal Power. 


SMALL BOYS ON NEWSPAPERS. 
—The boys in a Guildford school were 
told to write an essay on ‘Newspa- 
pers.” Here are some gems which wé 
quote from the Guildford and Godalm: 
ing Free Press: 

““Newspapers are made of rags and 
grass, he yare sold for different pur- 
poses. People who keep shops or sell 
things wrap them up in a piece of 
newspaper.’ 

The little fellow who wrote the fol- 
lowing knows a thing or two: 

“They were first called ‘news let- 
ters.’ In those days there were no 
pictures, no diagrams, but facts: but 
now they have more than facts. There 
are some papers which put a thing in 
one day and contradict it the next.” 

Here are four more gems. The 
third tooks nasty, but perhaps there is 
a mistake in the spelling: 

“Some have pictures of a very little 
thing that happens, such as two or 
three inches of snow in the streets of 
London.” 

“By means of papers grievances can 
be  redressed, situations _ obtained, 
knowledge increased, and property re- 
gained.”’ 

“There are weakly papers.” 

“You can get them for a little more 
than nothing.” ° 
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